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PREFATORY  NOTE 

"THE  LOTTERY  TICKET"  appeared  origi- 
nally as  a  serial  story  in  eight  numbers  of 
the  Youth's  Companion.  In  its  present  form 
it  is  considerably  enlarged;  several  chapters 
or  parts  of  chapters  have  been  added,  in  order 
to  introduce  scenes  deemed  needful  for  a  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  the  narrative,  but  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  brought  within  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  serial  stories  in  that 
popular  periodical.  Ray  Vancey's  extraordi- 
nary conduct  seemed  especially  to  require  some 
further  elucidation.  This  is  furnished  by  his 
own  statement  of  his  acts  and  motives  in  his 
so-called  "  confession." 

It  gives    me   pleasure  to  acknowledge,  in 
this  place,   my  indebtedness  to  Miss   Martha 
Bradshaw,  of    Orange,    N.J.,    for  the    leading 
incidents  on  which  the  story  is  founded. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ARRIVAL  IN  BOSTON 

ONE  evening  in  May,  about  half  a  century 
ago,  old  Mr.  Rawlins  of  the  South  End  went 
trundling  his  hand-cart  up  Common  Street, 
conveying  a  small  hair-covered  trunk,  and  guid- 
ing a  ruddy-faced  boy  of  fifteen. 

"  Wai,  yes,"  the  old  man  was  saying,  as  he 
shoved  the  cart ;  "  I  know  toler'ble  well  where 
Widder  Grier  lives,  and  her  daughter  Mary. 
So  she's  your  gran'ma,  is  she  ?  " 

"  She's  my  mother's  mother,"  said  the  boy ; 
"  and  her  daughter  is  my  Aunt  Mary.  I  was 
here  with  my  mother  ever  so  many  years  ago ; 
and  I  guess  I  shall  remember  the  house." 

"Wai,  cast  your  eye  along,"  said  old  Mr. 
Rawlins,  "  and  tell  me  when  we  come  to't ;  for 
11 
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I  hain't  seen  it  for  a  day  or  two,  an  mebby 
I've  forgot.  '  Ever  so  many  year  ago ! '  "  he 
laughed.  "  That's  a  youngster's  idee  o'  time, 
sure  fancy ! " 

"  One  thing  I  remember  particularly,"  re- 
plied the  boy ;  "  a  dove-cote  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  doves.  I'm  afraid  I've  thought  al- 
most as  much  of  them  as  I  have  of  grandma 
and  Aunt  Mary." 

"  There  ain't  a  dove  on  this  street  now,"  said 
the  old  man ;  "  an'  there  use'  to  be  plenty  on 
'em  whilst  your  gran'pa  was  alive.  The  Grier 
doves  all  got  ketched  or  killed  off  by  cats  an' 
dogs  an'  shotgunners,  soon  as  ever  he  wa'n't 
here  to  look  arter  'em.  Now  do  ye  know  where 
ye  be  ?  "  The  old  man  stopped. 

"  Is  this  the  place  ?  "  cried  the  boy,  surprised. 

"  The  very  place !  "  chuckled  the  old  man ; 
"  an'  you  was  marchin'  right  by  !  An'  there's 
your  granny  a-lookin'  out  o'  the  settin'-room 
winder !  " 

It  was  an  old-fashioned,  clapboarded  house, 
with  the  gable  end  toward  the  street,  and  a 
small  flower-garden  between  it  and  the  side- 
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walk.  A  gravelled  path  led  from  the  gate, 
past  the  flower-beds  and  the  sitting-room  win- 
dows, to  a  side  door  under  a  vine-covered  porch, 
where  now  a  young  woman's  face  appeared, 
wreathed  in  welcoming  smiles. 

"Ye  see,  they're  expectin'  of  ye;  there's 
your  Aunt  Mary,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  the 
trunk  by  the  handles. 

From  his  aunt's  embrace  the  boy  passed  into 
the  arms  of  his  grandmother,  who  also  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  kissed  him  with  tearful  affec- 
tionateness.  Boys  of  his  age  do  not  like  kisses, 
and  Weber  Lockridge  was  relieved  when  these 
first  fond  greetings  were  over. 

"  You  may  as  well  take  him  right  up  to  his 
room,"  the  old  lady  said  to  the  younger  one. 
"  He's  tired  and  dusty,  and  he'll  want  to  wash 
and  brush  up  a  little  before  supper." 

So  he  followed  the  old  man  and  the  hair 
trunk  through  a  narrow  entry,  and  up  a  flight 
of  stairs,  to  a  neat  back  chamber,  that  looked 
out  on  some  old  pear-trees  and  a  small  barn  in 
the  rear. 

"Ninep'nce,"  said  the  old  man  wiping  his 
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forehead  with  his  sleeve,  when  asked  how  much 
was  to  pay;  ninepence  being  the  New  England 
equivalent  for  a  "  York  shilling,"  represented  in 
those  days  by  a  thin  Mexican  silver  coin,  gen- 
erally worn  so  smooth  that  the  stamp  of  the 
mint  was  barely  traceable. 

Weber  took  one  from  his  pocket  while  Aunt 
Mary  was  going  for  her  purse,  and  put  it  into 
the  old  man's  calloused  palm. 

"O  Weber!  "  she  remonstrated,  "you'd  bet- 
ter let  me ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  flush  of  embar- 
rassed pride,  "  but  I've  been  brought  up  to  pay 
my  way  where  I  can." 

"It's  a  good  principle  you  start  out  with," 
remarked  Old  Man  Rawlins,  as  he  dropped  the 
coin  into  his  pocket ;  "  an'  refreshin'  to  hear  in 
these  degenrit  days,  when  you  see  so  many 
young  men  a-marchin'  through  the  world  with 
their  hands  danglin',  an'  their  mouths  open  for 
their  friends  an'  relations  to  spoon  pap  intu. 
None  o'  them  kind  for  me !  " 

And  with  a  wise  chuckle  he  went  tramping 
down  the  chamber  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  OLD   DOVE-COTE 

WEBER  LOCKRIDGE  was  the  son  of  a  widow, 
and  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  four  children,  who 
lived  in  a  thriving  Massachusetts  town,  which 
we  will  call  Brookford,  not  far  from  the  Rhode 
Island  line.  He  had  been  kept  in  school  until 
the  death  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  begin  to  earn  his  living;  and  a  place 
was  found  for  him  by  his  Boston  friends,  in 
the  well-known  house  of  Overhome  &  Gove,  on 
Long  Wharf.  This  was  considered  a  "splendid 
chance  "  for  him,  and  he  had  come  to  the  city 
full  of  ardent  resolution  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

His  father  had  left  a  small  property,  includ- 
ing a  two-acre  lot  on  the  outskirts  of  Brook- 
ford,  which  was  willed  to  Weber  himself.  But 
it  produced  no  income,  and  he  must  depend 
wholly  on  his  mother  or  himself  until  his  com- 
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ing  of  age.  His  relatives  had  proposed  to  give 
him  his  board  the  first  year;  but  his  mother 
would  not  permit  it. 

"No,  Weber,"  she  said  to  him;  "you  must 
pay  your  way,  as  far  as  you  can,  from  the  first. 
Your  grandma  isn't  rich,  and  she  can't  afford  to 
keep  you  for  nothing.  Even  if  she  could,  it 
wouldn't  be  the  best  thing  for  you.  You  must 
try  to  live  on  what  you  earn.  One  of  the  first 
lessons  in  life  a  young  man  ought  to  learn,  is  to 
give  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  is  done  for  him. 
We  must  all  do  our  part  in  this  world,  and  not 
be  content  to  receive  everything  from  others. 
You  may  or  may  not  become  rich;  that  is  of 
comparatively  little  consequence.  The  one  im- 
portant thing  is  upright,  manly  independence. 
Strive  for  that,  my  son.  Do  not  run  in  debt. 
Get  along  with  little,  if  necessary.  Earn  what 
you  have,  and  pay  as  you  go." 

He  had  been  all  day  making  the  journey 
from  home,  the  most  of  the  time  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  long  stage-ride  to  Worcester, 
where  an  afternoon  train  enabled  him  to  reach 
Boston  the  same  evening.  It  was  only  twelve 
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hours  since  he  had  bidden  his  mother  and 
brother  and  sisters  good-by ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
him  almost  as  many  days. 

He  had  lived  a  great  while  in  thought  and 
feeling  during  that  brief  time.  He  had  a  be- 
wildering sense  of  a  momentous  change  in  his 
life.  His  boyhood  was  behind  him.  A  new 
career  was  begun. 

He  was  well  pleased  with  the  room  he  was 
to  occupy.  Although  it  had  no  carpet,  there 
were  home-made  rugs  on  the  painted  floor  be- 
fore the  brass-handled  bureau  and  beside  the 
bed;  and  a  small  book-rack  hung  on  the  wall. 
What  more  could  he  desire?  Yet  a  lump 
swelled  in  his  throat  when  he  reflected  that  he 
was  to  be  alone  there,  and  that,  after  all,  it 
wasn't  the  home  which  he  had  always  known. 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  be  homesick!"  he 
said  resolutely  to  himself,  as  he  brushed  his  hair 
before  the  glass  before  going  down  to  supper. 

At  the  tea-table,  which  was  cosily  neat,  like 
everything  else  in  the  house,  his  grandmother 
and  Aunt  Mary  had  a  great  many  questions 
to  ask  about  his  inotfyer,  his  brother,  and  his  sis- 
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ters,  and  treated  him  with  a  comforting  and 
affectionate  kindness  which  quite  won  his  boy- 
ish heart. 

There  was  a  fourth  person  at  the  table  who 
watched  him  with  interest.  This  was  a  girl 
about  his  own  age,  or  maybe  a  year  older,  who 
was  introduced  to  him  as  "  Jane."  She  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  family,  yet  a  sort  of  servant ; 
for  when  anything  was  needed  she  rose  to 
get  it. 

She  had  a  commonplace  face,  reddish  hair, 
and  freckles,  with  a  pair  of  really  fine  blue 
eyes,  so  sympathetic  and  penetrating  that  they 
seemed  bent  on  reading  his  very  thoughts. 

After  supper  he  went  out  to  see  the  garden. 
The  evening  was  lovely;  the  pear-trees  were 
just  opening  their  clusters  of  white  blossoms., 
and  there  was  a  delicious  feeling  of  spring  in 
the  air.  After  walking  a  few  moments  by  the 
rows  of  currant-bushes,  in  the  narrow  yard,  he 
went  on  and  tried  the  door  of  the  barn. 

Finding  no  handle  to  the  latch,  he  was  turn- 
ing away,  when  Jane,  who  had  just  finished 
clearing  the  tea-table,  came  out  to  show  him 
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how  the  latch  could  be  lifted  by  thrusting  a 
stick  or  a  finger  through  a  hole  in  the  door. 

"  Oh,  thank  you!"  he  said.  "I  thought  I'd 
like  to  look  in  and  see  what  there  is  that  I 
remember.  It  seemed  to  me  full  of  all  sorts  of 
strange  things  when  I  was  here  years  ago." 

"There  are  more  strange  things  in  it  now 
than  ever,"  said  Jane,  as  she  opened  the  door. 
"  Grandma  never  disposes  of  any  old  furniture ; 
and  when  a  thing  gets  worn  out,  or  past  its 
usefulness,  she  sends  it  to  the  hospital,  as  I 
call  it.  Old  tables,  old  chairs,  old  bedsteads, 
old  spinning-wheels  —  you'll  find  everything 
here." 

"Is  she  your  grandmother  too?"  Weber 
asked. 

"Not  quite.  I'm  only  a  distant  relative. 
You  and  I,"  she  added,  laughing,  "are  about 
third  or  fourth  cousins." 

"I  suppose  I  have  heard  of  you  before,"  said 
Weber,  "  but  I  don't  remember." 

"That's  flattering!  I've  heard  enough  of 
you,  and  remember  it  too  I "  said  Jane. 
"Your  coming  is  a  great  event  to  grandma 
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and  Aunt  Mary.  They've  been  so  anxious 
about  it ! " 

44 1  don't  see  what  there  was  to  be  anxious 
about,"  replied  Weber. 

44  Don't  you  ?  Well,  I  hope  you  never  will," 
said  Jane,  as  she  stood  holding  the  barn-door 
open,  with  the  soft  evening  light  on  her  frank, 
freckled  face.  44  They  seem  to  think  there's  a 
good  deal  of  responsibility  in  bringing  a  young 
boy  to  the  city,  where  there's  so  much  to  learn 
that  may  not  be  good  for  him.  But  I  guess 
their  minds  will  be  at  rest,  now  they've  seen 
you."  She  smiled  upon  him  approvingly. 
44  You  are  not  one  of  the  foolish  sort." 

44  You  don't  know  that,"  he  blushingly  re- 
plied; which  was  true  enough.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  know  it  himself,  although  he  thought 
he  did. 

It  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  far 
into  the  old  barn,  which  seemed  full  of  the  dim 
spectres  of  the  past,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
superstitious  dread  with  which  they  used  to 
inspire  him  in  twilight  hours. 

44  There  was  an  old  reel  here  that  I  felt  sure 
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would  snap  at  me  if  I  went  near  it,  even  in 
the  daytime,"  Weber  said ;  "  and  I  fancied  the 
spinning-wheel  had  a  horn  in  place  of  a  spindle, 
to  hook  me  with.  I  believe  I  can  see  it  in 
there  now !  There  used  to  be  a  ladder  reach- 
ing up  to  the  loft,  where  the  dove-boxes  were; 
and  it  was  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  climb  it, 
and  see  what  I  could  find.  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  go  up  more  than  half-way,  every- 
thing looked  so  dark  and  mysterious  up  there. 
Does  anybody  ever  go  up  there  now?  " 

"  I  guess  not,"  replied  Jane.  "  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  safe.  But  there's  a  ladder  some- 
where." 

"I'm  sorry  the  doves  are  gone,"  he  said 
closing  the  door.  "I  believed  I  should  climL 
that  ladder,  after  all,  and  see  them  on  their 
nests." 

How  could  he  foresee  that  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, to  climb  the  ladder  into  the  loft  many 
times,  and  that  the  old  dove-cote  was  to  have 
for  him,  in  the  future,  a  far  more  exciting  in- 
terest than  it  had  ever  had  in  the  past? 
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CHAPTER  III 

BAY  VANCEY 

THIS  was  Saturday  evening.  Weber  went 
to  church  twice  the  next  day,  and  duly  on 
Monday  morning  assumed  the  place  awaiting 
him  in  Overhome  &  Gove's  warehouse  on  Long 
Wharf. 

He  found  his  work  constant,  but  not  too 
hard ;  and  he  appreciated  his  good  fortune  in 
having  a  boarding-place  that  was  like  another 
home  to  him.  He  might  have  found  the  society 
of  Grandma  Grier  and  Aunt  Mary  a  trifle  dull ; 
but  Jane  made  the  house  cheerful,  and  he  soon 
had  other  friends. 

He  lived  through  an  acute  attack  of  home- 
sickness, when  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would 
give  all  his  chances  in  life  to  sit  once  more  in 
the  old  chimney-corner  in  Brookford,  with  his 
mother  and  brother  and  sisters  around  him,  as 
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in  days  gone  by.  But  he  soon  recovered  from 
that  common  complaint,  as  healthy  boys  will, 
and  never  suffered  a  relapse. 

He  received  frequent  letters  from  home,  not 
very  regularly,  however,  owing  to  the  high  rate 
of  postage.  It  cost  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to 
get  a  letter  in  Boston  from  places  no  farther  off 
than  Brookford,  which  was  felt  as  a  severe  tax 
by  families  that  would  have  been  glad  to  send 
and  receive  letters  often. 

Only  one  letter  sheet  could  be  sent  at  a  single 
rate,  and  it  required  a  practised  hand  to  fill  it, 
leaving  the  necessary  blank  spaces,  and  then 
fold  it  so  that  it  should  be  its  own  envelope, 
all  white  without,  ready  for  the  superscription, 
and  all  closely  written  lines  within,  except  im- 
mediately beneath  the  place  of  the  wax  or  wafer. 
Envelopes  were  not  then  in  use. 

Mrs.  Lockridge  was  an  adept  at  the  business 
of  thus  economizing  postage.  She  also  took  ad- 
vantage of  another  prevailing  custom.  Many 
letters  in  those  days  waited  until  they  could  be 
conveyed  by  private  hands ;  and  every  travel- 
ling merchant  and  bank  messenger,  or  suburban 
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clergyman  going  to  Boston  for  the  May  anni- 
versaries, expected  to  do  his  part  in  carrying 
this  gratuitous  mail. 

Weber  was  always  delighted  to  see  a  Brook- 
ford  acquaintance,  especially  if  he  brought  local 
news  and  a  letter.  This  was  what  Ray  Van- 
cey  usually  did  —  a  clerk  in  the  Brookford 
Bank,  which  had  frequent  occasion  to  send 
its  private  messenger  to  Boston  ;  modern  ex- 
press companies,  with  their  endless  ramifica- 
tions and  enormous  business,  not  having  then 
been  imagined. 

Ray  Vancey  was  twenty  years  of  age,  tall  and 
slender,  well  dressed,  with  a  pretty  side-whisker, 
and  an  upper  lip  that  had  a  habit  of  twitching 
nervously  as  he  spoke.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  best  Brookford  families,  and  was  considered 
a  rising  young  man. 

One  evening  in  September  he  found  Weber 
standing  by  Grandmother  Grier's  gate. 

"I've  got  something  to  cheer  you  up,"  he 
said,  as  he  put  his  hand  into  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  buttoned  coat;  "and  it  strikes  me  that 
you  need  it.  You  were  about  as  lonesome  a 
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looking  object  as  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  hanging 
here  on  the  gate,  till  I  crossed  over  and  spoke 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  lonesome  at  all !  "  Weber  pro- 
tested. "I  was  out  here  enjoying  the  evening." 

"  If  this  is  your  idea  of  enjoying  the  evening, 
here  in  Boston,  I  pity  you,  that's  all !  "  Ray 
Vancey  produced  the  letter.  "  From  that  good 
mother  of  yours.  She  made  me  promise  to  see 
you,  and  tell  you  that  the  folks  are  all  well, 
only  George  has  got  the  mumps,  and  Laura  is 
down  with  the  measles,  and  Ellen  is  threatened 
with  the  chicken-pox  —  and  speaking  of  chick- 
ens, the  old  speckled  hen  has  come  off  with  a 
brood  of  sixteen." 

Weber,  who  had  begun  to  look  frightened, 
laughed,  and  breathed  more  easily. 

"  We  haven't  any  speckled  hen,"  he  said, "  so 
I  know  you're  joking.  Honest,  now,  Ray,  is 
anybody  sick  ?  " 

"Nobody,  nobody,  my  boy!  except  all  the 
girls  in  town,  who  have  been  going  into  a  rapid 
decline  ever  since  the  day  you  left.  No,  thank 
you,"  Ray  rattled  on,  as  Weber,  anxious  to 
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read  his  mother's  letter,  invited  him  to  go  into 
the  house.  "  I  don't  come  to  Boston  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  tempus  fugit ;  in  other  words, 
time  flies,  —  that  is  to  say,  come  with  me,  and 
I'll  show  you  how  to  enjoy  an  evening.  No 
moping  on  front  gates  for  me  !  " 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  Weber  asked. 

"To  see  'Richard  III.'  at  the  Federal-Street 
Theatre  —  Booth,  you  know.  He's  a  little 
man,  but  immense !  Then  after  that  we'll  have 
a  little  supper,  and  talk  over  the  Brookford 
news." 

"  Oh,  I  can't ! "  Weber  held  back  regret- 
fully, for  it  would  have  been  a  rich  treat  for 
him  to  go  with  his  friend.  "  I  have  to  be  at 
the  store  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  I 
know  Grandma  Grier  wouldn't  think  it  best 
for  me  to  be  out  so  late." 

"  Out  so  late  !  Hear  the  boy  talk  !  "  Ray 
Vancey  laughed  derisively.  "Doesn't  your 
grandam  trust  you  out  of  her  sight  after 
dark  ?  I'd  have  a  way  of  slipping  in  and  out 
of  that  house  without  her  knowing  it,  if  I 
was  her  boarder.  Come  along  with  me,  and 
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we'll  talk  by  the  way.  Play  begins  at  half- 
past  seven.  You  can  go  to  the  door  with 
me,  even  if  you  don't  go  in." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Weber,  strolling 
down  the  street  with  him,  "  I  can't  afford  to 
go  to  the  theatre." 

"  Can't  afford ! "  cried  Ray.  "  That's  a  pretty 
state  of  affairs  for  a  young  gentleman  of  your 
inches,  in  the  town  of  Boston.  How  happens 
that?" 

"  Well,  you  know  my  mother  has  all  she  can 
do  to  feed  and  clothe  the  other  children  and 
keep  them  in  school,  and  I  can't  ask  her  for 
spending-money." 

"  But  you  receive  a  salary  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  Weber  had  heard  that 
fine  word  applied  to  the  modest  wages  paid  him 
for  sweeping  and  dusting  and  doing  errands  for 
Overhome  &  Gove.  But  he  rather  liked  the 
sound  of  it ;  and  he  found  himself  straightening 
up,  in  order  to  walk  more  in  the  gait  of  his 
dashing  friend. 

"  I  get  ten  dollars  a  month.  But  eight  of  that 
has  to  go  for  my  board.  I've  only  two  left  to 
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pay  for  my  washing  and  to  keep  my  shoes  in 
repair.  Boston  pavements  are  hard  on  shoe- 
leather!  Aunt  Mary  has  promised  to  pay  me 
for  taking  care  of  the  flower-beds,  but  I  sha'n't 
let  her;  she  and  grandma  are  all  the  time  doing 
so  much  for  me.  My  mother  has  furnished  my 
clothes  so  far." 

Ray  Vancey  laughed,  and  patted  his  side- 
whisker.  At  the  same  time  Weber,  looking  up 
at  him,  could  see  his  upper  lip  twitch  as  he 
prepared  to  speak. 

"  I  found  myself  in  a  position  very  similar  to 
yours,  three  years  ago,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
have  much  spending-money ;  but  a  young  fel- 
low may  as  well  have  a  good  time  as  he  goes 
along  ;  that's  my  principle.  And  —  well  —  I 
managed,  I  managed  !  " 

As  Ray  Vancey  stood  well  in  Brookford 
society,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
"  principle "  was  very  wrong,  or  that  he  had 
"  managed "  in  any  dishonest  way. 

"I  have  spending-money  enough  now,"  he 
said  with  quiet  exultation.  "  Here  we  are  at 
the  theatre !  I'll  pay  for  your  ticket  and  the 
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supper  afterwards,  and  tell  you  how  you  may 
have  a  similar  streak  of  luck." 

"  If  I  had  only  told  grandma ! "  Weber  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  grandma !  "  said  Ray  with 
some  contempt.  "  Come  along !  " 

"She'll  worry  herself  to  death  about  me,  if 
I'm  not  home  by  nine  o'clock,"  Weber  replied. 
"  But  I  want  to  hear  how  you  managed  —  how 
I  —  can't  I  see  you  again  before  you  leave 
town?" 

"I  leave  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning. 
Oh,  pshaw !  don't  be  a  goose !  a  young  fellow 
of  your  age  !  "  And  seeing  that  Weber's  reso- 
lution was  shaken,  Ray  pressed  forward  to  buy 
their  tickets. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

WEBER  AT   THE   THEATRE 

WEBER  LOCKRIDGE  hardly  knew  how  it  had 
all  happened,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  found  himself  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 
His  will  had  at  the  last  moment  yielded  to  Ray 
Vancey's,  and  in  his  bewildering  excitement  he 
forgot  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  his  grandmother, 
and  Aunt  Mary,  and  every  duty  and  obligation. 

Ray  had  bought  tickets  for  the  pit,  which 
was  not  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  house, 
although,  as  he  patronizingly  informed  his 
young  friend,  it  was  the  best  place  to  see  the 
play.  In  the  early  days  of  the  English  drama 
the  pit  was  a  "pit"  indeed,  a  low  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  theatre,  provided  with  neither 
seats  nor  floor,  where  the  "groundlings,"  as 
Hamlet  calls  them,  stood  and  witnessed  the 
performance.  Sometimes  it  had  not  even  a 
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roof,  only  the  surrounding  circles  of  seats,  to- 
gether with  the  stage,  being  covered. 

Later,  a  floor  and  benches  were  introduced ; 
and  that  was  the  condition  of  the  pit  in  the 
Federal-street  Theatre  when  Weber  visited  it 
with  his  friend  but  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  It  had  not  yet  become  a  "  Par- 
quet," with  settees  luxuriously  upholstered; 
and,  indeed,  it  never  did.  Still  less  did  the 
old  "Federal  Street"  live  to  see  our  mod- 
ern "orchestra  stalls"  and  "seats"  and  "or- 
chestra circles,"  which  have  been  evolved  from 
this  once  least  respectable  part  of  the  play- 
house. 

The  pit  was  respectable  enough  in  those  days, 
or  Ray  Vancey  would  never  have  entered  it. 
Admission  to  it  cost  fifty  cents,  while  twenty- 
five-cent  spectators  were  relegated  to  the  upper 
gallery.  There  were  no  reserved  seats;  but 
Ray,  crowding  forward,  in  his  alert,  audacious 
way,  succeeded  in  getting  very  good  places  for 
himself  and  his  friend. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a  lively  piece ; 
but  soon  the  music  stopped,  the  rustle  of  en- 
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tering  spectators  subsided,  a  bell  tinkled,  and 
the  curtain  rose. 

The  elder  Booth  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers,  and  Richard  III.  was  his  most  famous 
part.  He  acted  with  a  certain  electric  energy, 
and  seemed  at  times  to  become  the  very  incar- 
nation of  the  fierce,  wily,  revengeful,  hunch- 
back king. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  wrong-doing,  together  with  some  other 
things,  as  we  shall  see,  distracted  his  attention, 
Weber  witnessed  the  spectacle  with  a  wonder- 
ing delight  which  was  very  satisfactory  to  his 
friend. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  Ray  kept  saying  to 
him  at  intervals  between  the  scenes.  "Of 
course  it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  miss  this! 
It's  Shakespeare ! " 

It  was  Weber's  first  acquaintance  with  a 
work  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  he  was  flat- 
tered to  find  himself  capable  of  appreciating  it. 
Even  Ray  was  not  aware  how  much  they  were 
listening  to  that  was  not  Shakespeare's  at  all, 
but  prosaic  old  Colley  Gibber's,  whose  version 
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of  "Richard"  held  possession  of  the  stage; 
and  I'm  afraid  both  admired  some  of  Gibber's 
theatrical  effects  more  than  they  did  any  genu- 
ine poetry  in  the  play. 

"My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken!" 
"Off  with  his  head!    So  much  for  Buckingham!" 

"  What  a  Shakespearian  line ! "  whispered 
Ray,  giving  his  companion  a  nudge. 

Of  course  he  did  not  mean  the  first  line, 
which  was  indeed  Shakespeare's,  but  the  second, 
which  ought  to  have  been,  but  wasn't. 

It  was  when  the  curtain  was  down  after  the 
close  of  the  first  act,  that  Ray  looked  his 
young  friend  over  more  carefully  than  he  had 
done  before. 

"  You  didn't  fix  up  much,  did  you,  to  honor 
a  representation  of  the  divine  William?"  he 
said  jocosely.  Weber  was  well  aware  that  he 
had  come  to  the  play  in  his  e very-day  clothes. 
He  hoped  they  were  not  shockingly  bad,  how- 
ever; and  he  was  even  then  looking  furtively 
about  to  see  if  there  were  not  other  people  in 
the  pit  no  better  dressed  than  himself. 
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"How  could  I  fix  up?"  he  replied,  not 
altogether  reassured  by  his  discoveries.  "  You 
took  me  as  I  was." 

"There  wasn't  daylight  enough  for  me  to 
notice.  No  matter  if  you  are  the  least  mite 
shabby,"  said  Ray  good-naturedly.  "There's 
nobody  here  that  knows  me,  casting  his  eyes 
about  the  dress-circle,  "though  some  of  the 
young  ladies  look  as  if  they  would  rather  like 
to!" 

Humiliated,  and  smarting  with  the  injustice 
of  being  found  fault  with  for  the  clothes  he 
had  been  fairly  dragged  to  the  theatre  in 
against  his  will,  Weber  murmured, — 

"If  you  are  ashamed  of  me,  I'd  better  "  — 

"  Nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  Ray.  "  You  are 
all  right.  Can't  you  take  a  joke?"  All  at 
once  his,  attention  became  fixed,  his  upper  lip 
twitched,  and  he  gave  Weber  a  poke  in  the 
ribs.  "  Who  is  the  girl  in  the  pink  scarf,  right 
across  there,  in  the  dress-circle?  I  thought 
first  it  was  me  she  was  ogling,  but,  by  George ! 
young  man,  I  believe  it's  you." 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  PINK   SCARP 

WEBER  was  still  hot  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  old  coat  and  not  quite  fresh  shirt-collar, 
when  he  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  his 
companion  indicated.  They  met  those  of  one 
of  the  most  radiantly  pretty  young  girls  in  the 
house.  She  looked  away  immediately,  but  not 
until  she  had  given  him  a  faint  smile  and  a 
half-nod  of  amused  recognition. 

He  responded  with  an  awkward  bow,  and  a 
deepening  of  his  Jblushes,  which  seemed  to  flow 
over  him  like  a  warm  wash,  to  his  very  heels. 
He,  too,  looked  immediately  away. 

"Who  is  it  ?  "  Ray  insisted.  "  I  haven't  seen 
such  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  for  a  long  while ! " 

"  Don't  look  at  her !  "  Weber  said,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice,  noticeable  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  loud  music  of  the  orchestra  and  the  buzz 
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of  general  conversation.  "She  mustn't  know 
we  are  talking  about  her." 

But  Ray  gazed  just  the  same. 

"  You  don't  appear  so  set  up  as  I  should 
think  you  would.  There's  a  bald-pated  old 
gent  by  her  side ;  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Bos- 
ton, I  should  say.  He's  looking  at  you  now,  — 
such  a  curious,  puzzled  expression  !  Why  don't 
you  bow  to  him  ?  " 

Instead  of  doing  so,  Weber  looked  intently  in 
the  opposite  direction,  as  if  interested  in  some- 
thing in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  house. 

"  It's  Mr.  Gove  of  our  firm  !  "  he  muttered. 
"  That's  his  daughter  Luella  with  him.  They 
must  think  it  very  strange  to  see  me  here  !  " 

"  They  are  here  themselves,"  said  Ray. 
"  Then  why  should  they  think  it  strange  to 
see  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  Weber  faltered.  Yet  he 
did  know,  for  he  added  immediately, — 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  thinks  there's  anything 
very  wrong  in  seeing  a  good  play,  in  good  com- 
pany ;  he  wouldn't  bring  her  here  if  he  did. 
But  I've  heard  him  say  that  boys  in  stores 
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who  go  much  to  the  theatre  are  apt  to  get  into 
bad  company,  be  out  late  nights,  and  come  to 
think  more  of  amusements  than  they  do  of 
business.  I  know  he  turned  away  a  boy  once 
for  that  very  thing." 

"  Well,  you're  in  good  company,  and  you 
are  not  going  to  let  a  little  innocent  recreation 
turn  your  head,"  Ray  replied ;  "  so  you  needn't 
be  afraid." 

44  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  I  "  said  Weber,  gradu- 
ally recovering  his  equanimity,  and  venturing 
at  length  to  look  again  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gove  and  his  daughter. 

He  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  betray- 
ing any  embarrassment  at  being  seen  by  them ; 
and  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be 
to  bow  to  his  employer,  as  Ray  suggested. 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity ;  neither  Luella  nor  her  father  gave  him 
another  glance  during  the  evening.  Their  eyes 
\vandered  anywhere  else.  Luella  used  an  opera- 
glass,  which  she  held  in  her  prettily  gloved 
hand,  smiling  and  nodding  over  his  head  at 
other  people  she  knew,  across  the  house ;  but 
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neither  seemed  to  be  any  longer  aware  of  the 
humble  errand-boy  in  the  pit. 

Why  should  they  be  ?  he  asked  himself.  Yet 
he  couldn't  help  feeling  troubled  and  hurt.  Mr. 
Gove  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Griers,  and  had 
known  Weber's  mother  in  her  girlhood ;  it  was 
he  who  had  given  the  boy  a  place  in  the  store, 
and  shown  him  an  almost  fatherly  kindness  for 
their  sakes. 

"  Maybe  they  didn't  care  to  know  me  in  these 
clothes,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Yet  that  didn't  seem  to  be  like  plain  Mr. 
Gove,  although  it  might  be  like  Luella.  She 
was  a  proud  and  reserved  young  girl;  and  it 
had  always  seemed  to  him  that  she  looked 
down  upon  his  unworthiness  from  a  height  of 
calm  superiority.  She  never  failed  to  treat  him 
kindly,  however ;  and  now  and  then  she  gave 
him  one  of  her  brilliant  smiles.  He  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  winning  her  good  opinion, 
and  was  sadly  troubled  now  with  the  fear  that 
he  had  done  something  to  forfeit  it. 

"  She  may  think  I  have  been  talking  to  Ray 
about  her,"  was  his  final  conclusion;  "or  she 
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don't  like  his  staring  at  her  so.  He  has  a  saucy 
way  !  "  For  Ray  continued  to  stare  and  to  ask 
questions  about  the  beauty,  as  he  called  her, 
whenever  the  curtain  was  down. 

44  We  must  manage  to  meet  them  in  the 
lobby  after  the  performance  is  over,"  he  said; 
44  and  you'll  introduce  me." 

44 1  sha'n't  dare  to  ;  I  sha'n't  even  dare  speak 
to  them  myself,"  Weber  replied. 

44 Oh,  you're  too  modest  altogether!"  said 
Ray.  44  Still  —  I  don't  wonder  much  at  that." 

And  he  glanced  down  at  Weber's  unpresent- 
able suit.  The  boy  at  last  made  an  iron  resolu- 
tion not  to  look  at  the  Goves  nor  think  of 
Luella  any  more  during  the  performance  of 
44  Richard ; "  and  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
first  part  of  it  very  well. 

At  the  close  of  the  tragedy,  when  the  slain 
tyrant  had  come  to  life  again,  and  made  his  bow 
before  the  curtain,  and  Weber  was  tired  of 
clapping  and  stamping  with  the  rest,  and  the 
uproar  had  subsided,  he  looked  again  for  Luella 
and  her  father ;  but  they  were  gone. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

VANCEY   UNFOLDS   HIS   SCHEME 

A  GOOD  many  other  people  were  going  too  ; 
and  he  grew  all  at  once  uneasy,  remembering 
his  grandmother  and  Aunt  Mary. 

"Come,  Ray!"  he  said.  "Oh,  I  must  start 
now!" 

But  there  was  to  be  an  afterpiece,  "Family 
Jars,"  which  Ray  declared  to  be  killingly 
funny ;  and  he  insisted  on  their  staying  to  see 
it.  Again  Weber  yielded.  But  now  that  the 
terrible  excitement  of  the  last  act  of  "  Richard  " 
was  over,  and  Luella  and  her  father  had  de- 
parted, he  experienced  a  strange  hollowness  of 
the  heart,  which  a  tide  of  misgivings  rushed  in 
to  fill. 

Suddenly  he  remembered,  with  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror of  himself,  that  he  had  not  yet  opened  his 
mother's  letter.  He  had  scarcely  thought  of  it 
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since  he  entered  the  theatre.  He  was  glad  to 
make  it  an  excuse  for  not  trying  any  longer  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  listening  to  Ray 
Vancey's  jokes. 

He  took  it  from  his  pocket  with  an  apology. 
"I  ought  to  have  stayed  at  home  to  write  an 
answer  to  send  back  by  you,"  he  said  remorse- 
fully. "  She  will  expect  it." 

"I'll  make  that  all  right;  I'll  tell  her  a 
smooth  story,"  said  Ray.  "You  spent  your 
evening  writing  a  long  letter,  which  I  was  to 
call  for ;  but  engagements  prevented  me  from 
going  round  to  the  house  again  till  it  was  so 
late  that  I  found  it  dark  and  everybody  abed. 
How's  that  for  a  neat  little  fiction  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  tell  the  truth  about  it,  if  you 
tell  her  anything,"  Weber  replied.  "  Tell  her 
I  went  to  the  theatre,  and  never  once  thought 
of  her  letter  in  my  pocket  till  the  first  play 
was  over.  But  no !  "  he  added,  almost  ready 
to  cry  with  shame  and  self-reproach ;  "  don't 
let  her  know  that !  " 

"Oh,  bosh!"  said  Ray.  "You're  too  weak- 
hearted  altogether.  Why  should  you  be  so 
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awfully  anxious  to  read  it,  when  I  told  you 
there  was  nothing  but  good  news  at  home? 
Wasn't  I  right?" 

"  Yes  —  but "  —Weber  checked  himself.  He 
had  a  feeling  about  a  letter  from  his  mother 
which  he  was  afraid  Ray  Vancey  couldn't  un- 
derstand. 

It  wasn't  a  very  good  place  to  read  it ;  but  he 
struggled  on,  sometimes  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
until  suddenly  he  came  to  Ray  Vancey's  name ; 
then  fearing  it  might  be  read  over  his  shoulder, 
he  refolded  the  sheet,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  He  is  a  very  promising  young  man,  as  we  all  know. 
But  I  fear  he  is  getting  to  have  rather  high  ideas  for  a 
person  in  his  position.  And  though  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if  you  do  not  see  him  when  he  goes  to  Boston,  I 
hope  he  will  not  make  you  think  you  ought  to  dress  as 
well  as  he  does,  and  have  as  much  money  to  spend." 

This  was  what  he  partly  read  and  partly  took 
in  at  a  hurried  glance  before  putting  the  letter 
away. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  you  promised,"  he  said. 
"  How  you  come  by  your  spending-money." 
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u  This  is  no  place,"  Ray  replied.  "  Besides, 
the  curtain  will  rise  again  in  a  minute." 

Weber  found  the  farce  diverting;  and  it 
served  so  well  to  restore  his  spirits,  that  Ray 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
enter  a  restaurant  after  leaving  the  theatre. 

"  You  must  have  a  fancy-roast,  if  nothing 
else ;  it  won't  take  ten  minutes,"  Vancey  ar- 
gued. "  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  those  old 
ladies  are  sitting  up,  worrying  about  you. 
They've  been  in  bed  and  asleep  these  two 
hours." 

"  I  hope  so  !  "  exclaimed  Weber. 

It  seemed  to  him  almost  twice  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  fancy-roasts  which  Ray  ordered  came 
at  all.  But  that  young  gentleman  filled  up  the 
time  with  lively  talk. 

"Now,  don't  you  ever  breathe  a  syllable  of 
what  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  resting  his  elbows  on 
the  small  table  between  them,  and  leaning  over 
towards  Weber ;  "  for  it  wouldn't  do  to  have 
it  known  in  Brookford." 

And  he  went  on  to  unfold  his  scheme  for  get- 
ting money,  which  had  been  successful  in  his 
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case,  and  might  be  in  that  of  any  smart  boy 
who  would  follow  his  example. 

Weber  listened  with  doubt  and  astonishment. 
It  was  not  exactly  a  dishonest  method ;  yet  it 
was  one  that  an  old-fashioned  community  like 
that  of  the  good  people  of  Brookford  would 
consider  disreputable ;  and  he  did  not  wonder 
that  Ray  wished  to  keep  it  private.  Had  it 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the 
bank  that  employed  Vancey,  it  would  certainly 
have  cost  him  his  position  of  trusted  clerk. 

That  he  should  have  talked  of  it  at  all  to 
a  boy  like  Weber  seems  surprising  enough  ;  for 
he  had  no  dark  designs  against  him,  nor  any  in 
which  he  needed  his  assistance.  Ray  Vancey 
was  not  a  villain.  He  was  really  one  of  the 
best-natured  fellows  going,  —  "  generous  to  a 
fault,"  as  the  saying  is;  and  he  no  doubt  be- 
lieved he  was  putting  Weber  in  the  way  of 
doing  a  good  thing  for  himself. 

The  easy  assurance  with  which  he  referred  to 
his  own  experience  in  so  questionable  a  busi- 
ness bewildered  the  boy  at  first,  then  served 
to  satisfy  him  that  there  could  be  nothing  very 
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bad  about  it,  after  all.  He  had  always  greatly 
admired  Vancey,  whose  smartness  passed  for 
ability,  and  whose  carelessness  of  consequences 
took  the  place  of  courage ;  and  the  confidence 
of  so  dashing  a  youth  was  naturally  flattering 
to  a  boy  so  much  his  junior. 

Nothing  could  be  concluded  in  regard  to  the 
scheme  that  night;  but  Ray  promised  to  let 
Weber  know  when  there  should  be  a  good 
chance  to  go  into  it. 

"I  don't  think  I  can!  I  shaVt  dare!" 
Weber  protested.  Yet  he  couldn't  help  being 
fascinated  by  the  golden  possibilities  Ray  held 
up  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

HOW   WEBER   GOT   HOME 

IT  was  after  midnight  when  Ray  finally  left 
him  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  Street,  and  went 
on  to  his  hotel,  while  Weber  ran  all  the  way  to 
his  grandmother's  gate.  There  he  began  to 
step  more  softly,  so  that  his  entrance  should 
not  disturb  the  inmates  of  the  house  if  they 
chanced  to  be  asleep. 

He  was  tiptoeing  breathlessly  into  the  yard, 
feeling  guilty  and  anxious,  when  he  saw  a 
movement  under  the  little  porch,  and  stopped. 
Jane  came  out  to  meet  him,  bareheaded,  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  street-lamp,  and  raised  a  warning 
finger  to  her  lips. 

"  O  Weber !  "  she  whispered,  "  where  have 
you  been?  Don't  make  any  noise,  for  mercy's 
sake  !  " 

"  Why,  what's  up  ?  "  he  whispered  back,  with 
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assumed  innocence.  "  I  didn't  get  home  quite 
so  soon  as  I  expected ;  but  I  don't  see  what 
great  harm  there  is  in  that" 

"  You  never  told  anybody  you  were  going  to 
be  out;  and  what  could  they  think?  They 
have  imagined  all  sorts  of  accidents  that  must 
have  happened  to  you;  for  they  didn't  believe 
you  could  do  such  a  thing  of  your  own  accord," 
said  Jane. 

"  That  comes  of  my  being  so  steady  a  boy," 
replied  Weber.  "  If  I  had  the  habit  of  staying 
out  nights,  like  other  boys,  nobody  would  have 
minded  it.  Are  they  up  ?  " 

"No.  I  finally  got  them  to  bed,  with  the 
promise  that  I  would  sit  up  for  you;  but  not 
until  they  had  kept  me  walking  the  streets  for 
an  hour,  looking  for  you." 

"  That  was  foolish !  How  could  you  know 
where  to  look?" 

"I  didn't;  though  I  thought  perhaps  Mr. 
Gove's  folks  might  have  seen  you,  for  you 
sometimes  go  around  there  for  a  book." 

"You've  been  there?"  said  Weber  in  quick 
alarm. 
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"  Yea ;  it  was  the  last  thing  I  could  do,"  re- 
plied Jane.  "  It  was  ten  o'clock  then.  I  found 
Mrs.  Gove  sitting  up  for  Mr.  Gove  and  Luella, 
who  were  out ;  and  she  was  as  surprised  as  she 
could  be  when  I  told  her  how  you  had  gone  off 
without  letting  any  of  us  know." 

"  You've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it ! "  said 
Weber,  foreseeing  how  this  report  would  tend 
to  aggravate  his  offence  in  Mr.  Gove's  eyes. 
"  Why  can't  women-folks  be  sensible,  and  mind 
their  own  business  ?  " 

"O  Weber!  you  ought  not  to  say  that!" 
Jane  exclaimed,  with  something  like  a  sob  in 
her  voice.  "  If  you  knew  how  much  their  kind- 
ness for  you  has  made  them  suffer !  Just  think  1 
it  was  over  two  hours  ago  that  I  saw  Mrs.  Gove, 
and  now  it  is  after  twelve  !  " 

"Well,  I  guess  I  know  how  to  take  care  of 
myself  a  little  while,  if  I  am  out  after  dark," 
Weber  muttered. 

But  he  immediately  felt  how  ungrateful  he 
was,  not  only  to  Grandma  Giier  and  Aunt 
Mary,  but  also  to  this  faithful  girl  who  had 
walked  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  in  search 
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of  him,  and  sat  up  so  long,  patiently  awaiting 
his  return. 

"Mr.  Gove  and  Luella  were  at  the  theatre," 
he  explained.  "  I  saw  them  there.  But  I  had 
no  more  idea  of  going  than  you  had,  when  I 
left  the  gate.  A  Brookford  man  came  to  me 
with  a  letter  from  my  mother,  and  I  thought  I 
would  walk  a  little  piece  with  him,  and  talk 
over  the  news  from  home ;  and  when  we  got 
to  the  theatre,  he  made  me  go  in.  As  it  was 
to  see  Booth,  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  I 
was  sure  mother  would  not  have  had  me  miss 
the  chance." 

"  I  knew  you  would  have  some  good  excuse," 
said  Jane,  with  ready  forgiveness  and  sym- 
pathy. "But  come  in!  and  get  to  bed  as 
quietly  now  as  you  can." 

"Is  that  Weber?"  called  out  a  trembling 
voice  from  a  distant  chamber,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing through  the  entry. 

"It's  Weber,  and  he  is  all  right,"  Jane 
answered  cheerily.  "He's  dreadful  sorry  you 
have  worried  about  him,  but  he  isn't  to  blame ; 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in  the  morning." 
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"  That's  better  than  if  I  had  spoken  tor  my- 
self," thought  Weber,  as  he  shut  himself  in  his 
room  with  a  lighted  candle.  He  was  glad  to 
have  got  home  again,  with  no  more  ado ;  and 
he  only  wished  he  could  have  Jane  for  his  ad- 
vocate in  explaining  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Gove. 

He  tried  to  think,  with  her,  that  he  wasn't 
"to  blame."  Yet  something  in  his  heart  told 
him  plainly  that  Ray  ought  not  to  have  urged 
him  to  go  to  the  theatre  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  friends;  that  he  should  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded;  and  that  he 
had  no  excuse  whatever  for  going  with  him  to 
the  restaurant  afterwards. 

"Well,  it's  the  first  and  only  time.  And  as 
for  that  other  thing,  it  isn't  probable  that  I 
shall  ever  hear  from  it  again;  if  I  do,  I  won't 
listen  to  it !  " 

Trying  to  console  himself  with  reflections 
such  as  these,  he  blew  out  his  light,  and  vainly 
endeavored  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  BOY  WITH  A  CIRCUMFLEX  NOSE 

IT  was  Weber's  duty  to  open  the  store  daily, 
and  have  the  sweeping  and  dusting  done  before 
either  of  the  partners  appeared. 

But  the  next  morning  he  overslept,  and  was 
late,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
wait  to  eat  his  breakfast,  but  snatched  a  roll 
from  the  table,  and  rushed  out  of  the  gate  and 
down  the  street  in  a  fury  which  might  have 
done  credit  to  Booth  as  Richard  in  his  last  act, 
the  evening  before. 

He  slackened  pace  a  little  as  he  approached 
Mr.  Gove's  house,  where  the  store  keys  had  to 
be  left  every  night,  and  called  for  every  morn- 
ing. These  the  boy  seized  with  a  suddenness 
that  astonished  the  cook,  and  darted  away  again 
at  full  speed. 

"OvERHOME  &  GOVE."    That  was  the  sign 
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above  the  door  of  the  warehouse  on  Long 
Wharf;  while  higher  up  on  the  building  a 
much  more  ancient-looking  board  bore  the  in- 
scription:  "  JOHN  OVERHOME:  1780." 

This  was  the  name  of  the  pioneer  merchant 
who  had  started  the  business  of  the  house  on 
the  spot  at  that  early  date.  He  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  present  head  of  the  firm, 
who  in  the  course  of  time  had  taken  Otis  Gove 
into  partnership.  Mr.  Gove  had  begun  there 
as  errand-boy,  as  Weber  was  beginning  now; 
and  he  had  worked  his  way  up  by  degrees,  un- 
til he  was  now  the  practical  head  of  the  busi- 
ness, in  the  second  Mr.  Overborne 's  declining 
years.  Another  partner  was  Mr.  Towne,  who 
had  also  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
house. 

Nelson  Birdsey  had  been  the  last  boy-of-all- 
work  before  Weber's  arrival,  on  which  occasion 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  next  higher  po- 
sition. Having  been  "  bossed,"  as  he  termed  it, 
for  three  years,  he  was  now  happy  in  having 
somebody  to  "boss"  in  his  turn.  He  never 
missed  a  chance  to  use  his  authority  over  Weber, 
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who  gave  him  a  good  opportunity  on  the  morn- 
ing after  his  visit  to  the  theatre. 

Flushed  and  sweaty,  with  his  cap  on  the  back 
of  his  head  and  the  lapels  of  his  coat  flying  out 
from  his  breast  like  wings,  Weber  came  hurry- 
ing to  the  wharf,  to  find  Master  Birdsey  there 
already,  standing  before  the  still  unopened 
door. 

Birdsey  had  been  stepping  impatiently  back 
and  forth  while  waiting  for  the  delinquent,  at 
whose  approach  he  struck  an  attitude,  folded 
his  arms,  and  assumed  about  as  much  severe 
dignity  as  could  well  be  crammed  into  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  with  a  circumflex  nose,  and  legs  too 
short  for  his  body. 

"  Been  here  long  ? "  Weber  said,  with  the 
scant  breath  that  was  left  to  him.  "I'm  a  — 
little  —  late  this  morning,"  he  gasped  out,  as  he 
applied  the  key  to  the  door  with  trembling 
hands. 

"'Been  here  long?'"  Birdsey  echoed  sar- 
castically. " l  A  little  late  ! '  Glad  you  men- 
tioned it,  for  perhaps  I  shouldn't  know ! " 

"It's  the  first  time,"  said  Weber;  "and  I 
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hope  you  won't  make  a  fuss.  I'll  nave  every- 
thing all  right  in  a  few  minutes,  if  you'll  just 
help  a  little." 

"  I!  help  you!"  cried  Birdsey,  with  his  nose 
in  the  air,  the  circumflex  tending  to  an  acute 
accent.  "  If  that  ain't  cool !  A  cargo  of  cu- 
cumbers must  have  come  in,  without  my  know- 
ing it.  Or  I  guess  the  harbor  is  froze  over  !  " 

44 1  suppose  you  never  were  late  in  your 
life ! "  Weber  retorted,  hastening  to  take  down 
the  window-shutters,  after  opening  the  doors  in 
front  and  rear,  and  letting  a  salt  breeze  through 
from  the  docks,  where  the  bright  waves  were 
dancing.  4i  You  can  tell  Mr.  Gove  if  you  want 
to.  I  don't  care !  " 

44  Yes,  you  do  care  too,"  said  Birdsey,  chan- 
ging his  coat  for  the  morning's  work.  "Now, 
look  here,  Weber  Lockridge!  You've  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Gove  more  than  once  of  my 
ordering  you  around ;  now,  why  shouldn't  I  get 
even  with  you  ?  " 

"All  right,"  Weber  replied.  But  noticing 
that  Birdsey's  manner  was  somewhat  more  con- 
ciliatory, he  added,  "  You  may  order  me  around 
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as  much  as  you  like,  if  you'll  only  help  me  get 
things  to  rights  a  little." 

"And  you  won't  tell  me  to  'go  to  grass'  next 
time  I  ask  you  to  brush  my  boots?"  Birdsey 
asked. 

"  I'll  brush  a  shipload  of  boots  for  you  !  " 
exclaimed  Weber.  He  knew  he  was  buying 
the  other's  indulgence  at  a  dear  rate ;  but  at 
the  moment  anything  seemed  better  than  to 
have  Mr.  Gove  come  in  and  learn  that  he  had 
been  an  half-hour  behind  time. 

With  some  help  from  Birdsey,  and  the  assis- 
tance of  the  salt-water  breeze,  which  came  in  at 
one  door,  and  carried  the  dust  out  at  the  other, 
he  had  the  place  in  presentable  condition  by 
the  time  Mr.  Gove  arrived. 

Weber  dreaded  to  be  questioned  by  him,  and 
perhaps  reprimanded  for  his  theatre-going ;  but 
he  had  rehearsed  his  excuses  to  himself  so  many 
times,  that  he  was  at  last  disappointed  in  hav- 
ing no  occasion  to  use  them.  Mr.  Gove  looked 
somewhat  sterner  than  usual,  the  boy  thought ; 
but  he  maintained  a  grave  silence  regarding  the 
night's  escapade. 
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"  He  is  waiting  to  see  if  I  will  speak  to  him 
about  it,"  was  Weber's  conclusion.  "  That's 
what  I  ought  to  do."  But  if  he  approached 
with  that  purpose,  the  forbidding  look  he  saw, 
or  fancied  he  saw,  on  the  bald  and  noble  brow 
of  the  leading  partner,  kept  him  dumb.  Be- 
sides, it  wasn't  easy  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gove  upon 
any  matter  but  business  during  business  hours. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

"IT'S  PLEASANT  UP  HEEE " 

WEBER  was  tired  and  low-spirited  enough 
at  night  to  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep.  Still, 
so  anxious  was  he  to  set  himself  right  with 
the  Gove  family,  that  in  the  evening  he  went 
around  to  the  house  on  Tremont  Street,  with 
the  pretence  of  exchanging  a  borrowed  book. 

His  heart  failed  him,  however,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  door ;  and  he  might  have  gone 
away  again  without  striking  the  knocker  if 
some  one  had  not  spoken  to  him  from  the 
balcony  above.  It  was  one  of  the  younger 
children,  who  were  sitting  there  with  their 
mother,  enjoying  the  sunset  light  and  the  cool 
breeze  which  blew  across  the  Common. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  papa  ?  " 

"Not  particularly.  I  was  bringing  back  a 
book,"  replied  Weber.  Feeling  that  his  sheep- 
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ishness  in  turning  up  to  the  steps  and  then 
passing  on  required  explanations,  he  added :  — 

"It's  so  pleasant  on  the  Common,  I  thought 
I  would  stroll  on  a  little,  and  stop  when  I  came 
back." 

44  It's  pleasant  up  here,"  said  a  musical  voice 
—  that  of  Luella,  the  eldest  girl,  aged  seven- 
teen. It  was  she  who  had  gone  with  her  father 
to  see  Booth  the  night  before,  and  discovered 
Weber  with  Vancey  in  the  pit  of  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre.  She  was  pretty  and  proud, 
and  the  boy  admired  her  intensely  at  a  humble 
distance. 

The  words  thrilled  him  with  joyful  surprise ; 
for  they  seemed  not  only  to  invite  him  up,  but 
to  imply  that  he  had  not  forfeited  her  good- 
will. Her  smiles  were  rather  capricious  ;  she 
could  treat  him  with  sweet  friendliness  one 
day,  and  with  cold  reserve  the  next. 

As  he  mounted  the  steps,  she  ran  down  to 
the  door  to  let  him  in.  It  was  one  of  Maria 
Edgeworth's  stories  which  he  had  brought  back. 
She  carried  a  lamp  into  the  parlor,  to  help  him 
select  another. 
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"  Here's  4  Manoeuvring,'  "  she  said,  taking 
down  a  small,  handsomely  bound  volume  from 
the  shelves ;  "  one  of  the  best,  I  think.  Or  will 
you  take  Baxter's  'Saints'  Rest'?  Papa  says 
after  I  have  read  a  story  my  next  book  must 
be  something  more  serious  and  instructive." 

"  I  rather  think  I'll  take  '  Manoeuvring,'  since 
you  like  it,"  said  Weber,  charmed,  but  embar- 
rassed, with  her  brilliant  eyes  upon  him.  "But 
some  time  I'm  going  to  read  Shakespeare." 
Encouraged  by  her  smile,  he  asked,  "  How  did 
you  like  the  play  last  night  ?  ' ' 

"  Too  terrible  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  pretty 
shrug.  "  Papa  says  Shakespeare  is  famous  for 
showing  all  sides  of  a  character,  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad.  But  do  you  believe  there  was 
ever  such  a  man  as  his  Richard  III.,  —  so  cruel 
and  wicked,  without  one  redeeming  trait?  I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you  there." 

"Nor  I  to  be  there,"  Weber  replied.  The  ice 
broken,  he  plunged  into  his  explanation. 

She  had  some  questions  to  ask  about  Ray 
Vancey,  who  seemed  to  have  piqued  her  curi- 
osity. "  He  isn't  conceited,  nor  anything,  is 
he?"  with  a  laugh. 
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"  Oh,  he  thinks  pretty  well  of  himself,  as 
he  has  a  right  to,"  said  Weber. 

"  I  didn't  like  him ! "  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  look  of  disdain. 

"Ho  did  like  you;  he  said  he  hadn't  seen 
such  a  pair  of  eyes  for  a  long  while,"  laughed 
Weber. 

"Nonsense!"  she  replied.  "That  doesn't 
make  me  think  any  better  of  him.  Papa  was 
surprised  to  see  you  there." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Not  much ;  only  that  he  hoped  you  were 
not  going  the  way  Thomas  Burchard-  went. 
He  was  in  the  store,  and  might  have  done 
well ;  but  he  got  into  the  habit  of  going  to 
theatres  and  being  out  nights,  so  that  he  neg- 
lected his  business,  and  had  to  be  discharged. 
We  were  still  more  surprised  when  we  came 
home  and  heard  that  the  girl  from  your  house 
had  been  here  to  inquire  about  you.  But 
mamma  was  sure  you  would  have  some  good 
excuse." 

This  encouraged  Weber  to  go  up  and  speak 
to  Mrs.  Gove  on  the  balcony,  and  repeat  his  ex- 
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planations  to  her.  He  was  careful  not  to  tell 
what  time  it  was  when  he  finally  reached  home, 
and  said  nothing  of  his  having  stayed  to  see  the 
afterpiece  and  gone  to  a  restaurant ;  while  he 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  of  Vancey's  being  well 
known  to  his  mother,  from  whom  he  had 
brought  a  letter. 

Yet,  remembering  what  she  had  written  of 
Ray  in  that  very  letter,  Mrs.  Gove's  reply 
made  him  wince :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
your  mother  approves  of  him;  for  I  should 
have  my  doubts  about  a  young  man  who 
could  carry  you  off  to  the  theatre,  and  keep 
you  out  so  late,  without  the  knowledge  of 
your  friends  at  home." 

The  balcony  was  narrow,  but  windows  open- 
ing to  the  floor  gave  ample  space,  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  room,  for  the  little 
group  gathered  there  to  enjoy  the  September 
evening.  Weber  thought  it  the  most  delight- 
ful place  in  the  world,  with  Luella  by  his 
side,  Mrs.  Gove  treating  him  almost  as  if  he 
were  her  own  son,  and  the  verdant  Common 
rolling  away  in  front. 
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CHAPTER  X 

"A  FELLOW   MUST   HAVE  MONEY!'' 

"  How  lucky  I  am  to  have  such  a  place  to 
go  to,  and  such  friends !  "  he  said  to  himself, 
on  his  way  home.  "  And  to  think  Mr.  Gove 
was  once  a  poor  boy  in  that  very  store  where 
I  am  now !  Why,  I'm  better  off  than  he  was, 
for  there's  my  two-acre  lot  in  Brookford  when 
I  get  to  be  twenty-one.  Maybe  if  I  stick  to 
business  I  can  build  a  nice  house  on  it  when 
I  get  to  be  a  man,  —  a  home  for  my  mother  and 
my  sisters,  if  they  need  one.  Slow  and  sure  is 
the  best  way.  I  won't  think  of  Ray  Vancey's 
scheme  any  more." 

This  good  resolution  was  weakened  by  the 
discovery,  not  long  after,  that  Nelson  Birdsey 
had  trading  interests  apart  from  those  of  his 
employers.  He  was  beginning  to  send  small 
ventures,  on  his  own  account,  to  Philadelphia 
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and  other  places ;  not  to  gain  spending-money, 
indeed,  for  Birdsey  never  spent  a  penny  if 
he  could  help  it,  but  to  build  up  a  little  busi- 
ness of  his  own. 

There  would  have  been  no  great  harm  in 
this  if  he  could  have  done  it  openly.  But  it 
was  a  principle  with  Overborne  &  Gove  that 
those  employed  by  their  house  should  give  it 
their  entire  service. 

"If  you  have  outside  speculations,"  Mr.  Gove 
used  to  say  to  his  clerks,  "  you  will  soon  be 
thinking  more  of  those  than  of  the  duties  you 
engaged  to  peform  when  you  came  to  work  for 
us." 

So  Birdsey  carried  on  his  barter  privately. 
To  do  this,  the  connivance  of  some  other  em- 
ployee seemed  necessary,  which  was  the  cause 
of  Weber  being  admitted  to  his  confidence. 

Thus  the  boy  found  that  in  buying  Birdsey's 
silence  that  morning  when  he  was  late,  he  had 
placed  himself  under  obligations  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  brushing  that  gentleman's 
shoes.  To  bend  one's  back  to  a  menial  task 
may  involve  no  loss  of  character.  To  stoop 
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ever  so  little  from  uprightness  of  conduct  is 
the  real  degradation. 

To  engage  him  still  more  strongly  in  his  in- 
terests, Birdsey  offered  to  show  him  how  he  too 
could  make  some  profitable  exchanges.  But 
these  required  an  outlay.  And,  besides,  it 
seemed  a  slow  way  of  making  gains  compared 
with  the  brilliant  chances  promised  by  Ray's 
scheme. 

One  evening,  early  in  the  following  spring, 
Ray  brought  him  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
and  talked  over  the  Brookford  news  with 
him,  while  they  looked  about  the  garden 
and  the  old  barn;  in  the  seclusion  of  which 
he  said, — 

"  Have  you  thought  anything  more  about — ?  " 
ending  his  sentence  with  a  twitching  lip. 

To  which  Weber  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  a  furtive  look  toward  the  house,  — 

"I  have  been  told  that  lotteries  are  against 
the  law." 

"Lottery  tickets  against  the  law!"  Ray 
Vancey  repeated  Weber's  words  derisively. 
"Who  told  you  that?" 
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"Nelson  Birdsey,  in  our  store.  He  has  his 
eye  open  for  chances  to  make  money,  and  I 
thought  I  would  talk  around  and  get  his 
opinion.  Of  course  I  didn't  mention  am 
names,"  said  Weber;  "only  told  him  I  hud 
heard  of  a  Brookford  man  getting  a  prize." 

"You  might  tell  him  of  two  Brookford  men 
being  in  luck,"  said  Ray.  "John  Bell,  the 
tavern-keeper's  son,  drew  a  two-hundred-dollar 
prize  in  December.  It's  true,  he  drank  and 
gambled  it  all  away ;  but  that  wasn't  the  fault 
of  the  lottery  ticket." 

Weber  couldn't  help  thinking  it  might  be 
the  fault  of  the  lottery  ticket,  after  all.  He 
could  see  how  money  got  by  such  means  would 
be  a  far  more  dangerous  possession,  even  to 
steadier  fellows  than  John  Bell,  than  money 
honestly  earned.  Ray  went  on,  — 

"  You  ought  to  have  had  a  ticket  for  that 
drawing.  I  put  John  Bell  up  to  it;  and  to 
have  a  friend  win  is  next  to  winning  my- 
self." 

"  You've  had  your  luck,"  said  Weber. 

"  Yes ;   I   drew    five    hundred   dollars   three 
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years  ago;  and  it  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me :  it  just  set  me  up !  I've 
had  tickets  for  every  drawing  since ;  and  I 
mean  to  keep  trying  till  I  get  another  and 
perhaps  bigger  prize.  Five  dollars  is  a  mere 
trifle,  and  may  draw  five  thousand." 

"  How  much  have  your  tickets  cost  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that !  I  got  five  hundred 
dollars  for  five  dollars  once,  and  so  may 
you." 

"I  can't  even  raise  the  five  dollars,"  said 
Weber.  "  And  how  about  the  law  ?  " 

"  Your  friend  is  right,  and  he  is  wrong. 
There's  a  law  against  lotteries  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  not  in  Rhode  Island.  I  buy  my 
tickets  in  Providence.  I'm  going  there  in 
a  few  days  to  buy  one  for  the  next  draw- 
ing. 

"  Here's  a  circular,"  Ray  went  on,  "  that  tells 
all  about  it.  Look  it  over  at  your  leisure. 
Then  if  you  don't  conclude  to  take  a  chance, 
you're  more  wooden-pated  than  I  think.  4I 
say!  what  would  you  do  with  a  lot  of  money 
if  you  did  win  it?" 
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"Five  hundred  dollars?"  asked  Weber. 

"  Well,  say  five  hundred,  or  five  thousand. 
What  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I'd  have  to  hide 
most  of  it  away,"  said  Weber.  "I  shouldn't 
dare  to  spend  it  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Ray.  "  Where  are  you 
going  to-morrow  ?  " 

"To-morrow  is  Fast  Day,"  replied  Weber, 
pocketing  the  circular.  "I  suppose  I  shall  go 
to  church  in  the  morning,  do  a  little  work  in 
the  garden,  write  a  letter  home,  and"  — 

"  See  here  ! "  Ray  interrupted  him.  "  You 
don't  have  many  holidays  in  a  year,  and  you 
ought  to  make  the  most  of  one  when  it  comes. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  drive,  if  it's  a  fine 
morning?  " 

"But  I've  no  spare  cash,"  said  Weber. 

"  There  you  are  again ! "  said  Ray.  "  A 
fellow  must  have  money !  there's  no  two  ways 
about  it.  I'll  pay  for  the  horse  to-morrow ;  and 
I'll  be  at  your  gate  with  a  neat  turnout  at  nine 
o'clock.  Meanwhile,  I  advise  you  to  study 
that  paper." 
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Then,  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  barn,  he 
added,  looking  around  and  aloft,  — 

"  See  here,  old  fellow !  I'm  in  love  with  this 
den !  What  a  magnificent  place  it  would  be  — 
eh?" — his  lips  twitched  —  "if  ever  a  fellow 
should  want  to  hide  anything ! " 
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CHAPTER  XI 

A  PERILOUS  INVESTMENT 

FAST  DAY  was  a  rather  sober  holiday  for 
well-brought-up  Boston  boys  in  those  times, 
there  being  a  decided  flavor  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  way  it  was  kept.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
some  football-playing  on  the  Common ;  and 
even  church-going  people  did  not  object  to  a 
little  sedate  riding  and  walking  in  the  after- 
noon, or  social  calls  in  the  evening. 

Grandma  Grier  and  Aunt  Mary  were  rather 
shocked  to  learn  that  Weber  had  engaged  to  go 
to  ride  in  the  morning,  instead  of  accompany- 
ing them  to  church.  But  they  didn't  forbid 
him;  and  at  nine  o'clock  he  was  at  the  gate 
waiting  for  Ray.  As  the  "  turnout "  did  not 
soon  appear,  he  busied  himself  in  removing  the 
dead  leaves  from  Aunt  Mary's  plat  of  crocuses 
at  the  end  of  the  house. 
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The  morning  was  lovely  ;  a  mild  south  wind 
was  blowing ;  there  was  a  sort  of  Sunday  quiet 
in  the  street. 

He  was  carefully  raking  out  the  old  leaves 
with  a  small  weeding-rake,  lifting  his  head  oc- 
casionally to  listen  for  the  turnout,  and  no- 
ticing with  pride  the  passers-by  on  the  side- 
walk, who  paused  to  look  over  the  fence  and 
admire  the  beautiful  flowers,  lighting  the  dull 
bank  with  their  soft,  low,  delicate  flames,  when  a 
lady  with  three  young  girls  stopped  at  the  gate. 

With  a  flush  of  pleasure  he  recognized  Mrs. 
Gove  and  her  daughters ;  and  hastily  turning 
down  the  sleeves  of  his  Sunday  jacket,  he  in- 
vited them  to  come  in. 

"  We  are  taking  a  little  walk  before  meeting- 
ing-time,"  Mrs.  Gove  replied.  "  But  we  will 
just  step  in  and  look  at  your  charming  crocuses. 
I  suppose  your  aunt  and  grandmother  are  get- 
ting ready  for  church.  Are  you  going  with 
them,  or  will  you  walk  along  with  us  ?  "  For 
he  was  dressed  in  his  best.  He  followed  Lu- 
ella  with  a  shy  look. 

She  was  in  one  of  her  cold  and  distant  moods ; 
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but  it  was  quickly  thawing  in  the  fires  of  the 
bright  crocuses,  over  which  she  bent  with  girl- 
ish raptures. 

"I  am  going  to  ride  this  morning,"  he  re- 
plied. "  A  friend  invited  me ;  and  as  I  don't 
often  have  a  chance,  I  thought  I  wouldn't  re- 
fuse." 

Yet  when  Luella  turned  upon  him  a  quick, 
questioning,  luminous  look,  he  almost  wished  he 
had  refused,  in  order  to  walk  to  church  by  her 
side. 

He  stopped  to  pick  a  few  crocuses,  which  he 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  delighted  girls,  just 
as  a  buggy  rattled  up  to  the  gate. 

"  There  is  your  friend  now ;  we  mustn't  keep 
you,"  said  Luella,  growing  cold  again  in  an 
instant. 

She  had  recognized  the  young  man  in  the 
buggy ;  and  the  young  man  in  the  buggy  was 
already  lifting  his  hat. 

"  Won't  you  stay  and  be  introduced  to  him  ?  " 
Weber  asked  with  embarrassment. 

"  Come !  we  must  walk  along,"  said  Luella, 
without  answering  him.  But  she  gave  Ray 
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and  his  turnout  a  good  look  as  she  passed  him, 
with  her  mother  and  sisters,  at  the  gate. 

Weber  hardly  knew  how  they  regarded  his 
going  to  ride ;  but  his  vanity  was  pleased  that 
they  should  see  him  taken  up  by  so  fine  a 
young  gentleman  as  Ray,  whose  example  he 
followed,  in  lifting  his  hat  gallantly  to  Mrs. 
Gove  and  her  daughters  as  they  dashed  past 
them  a  minute  later. 

"  Why  didn't  you  keep  them,  and  introduce 
me?"  Ray  asked,  tightening  his  hat  on  his 
head  with  one  hand  while  he  managed  whip  and 
reins  with  the  other. 

"  I  did  propose  it,  but  they  wouldn't  stop," 
Weber  explained. 

Vancey  was  chagrined  at  that.  But  he 
quickly  rallied. 

"Now,  this  is  what  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
do,"  he  said,  putting  the  horse  at  his  best  pace 
as  they  drove  by  the  Common.  "  You've  no 
idea  what  a  treat  it  is  to  me  to  treat  my  friends  ; 
I  enjoy  it  more  than  they  do." 

"  I  believe  you !  "  Weber  exclaimed,  in  the 
fine  exhilaration  of  feeling  himself  borne  so 
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swiftly  along  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  clear 
morning  air,  with  a  soft  cushion  under  him, 
and  the  buggy- top  thrown  back. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ray ;  "  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to 
share  a  good  thing  with  them  when  I  have  it. 
That's  why  I'm  going  to  have  you  buy  a  ticket 
for  the  next  drawing,  even  if  I  have  to  lend 
you  the  money." 

A  drive  to  Fresh  Pond,  and  refreshment  at 
the  hotel  there,  which  Ray  generously  paid  for, 
quite  won  Weber  to  his  scheme,  if,  indeed,  any- 
thing more  was  needed  to  that  end  after  their 
previous  talks,  and  the  study  Weber  had  given 
to  the  circular  Vancey  put  into  his  hands  the 
night  before. 

He  was  now  ready  for  any  arrangements  his 
friend  might  suggest ;  and  finding  that  he  could 
raise  three  dollars,  —  though  a  part  of  that  was 
due  for  his  month's  washing,  —  he  accepted 
from  Ray  a  loan  of  two  dollars  more,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  drawing 
which  was  to  take  place  in  June. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

"  SOMEBODY  IS  IN  LUCK  !  " 

BUT  after  the  excitement  of  the  ride,  when  he 
had  been  set  down  once  more  at  Grandmother 
Grier's  garden-gate,  and  the  buggy  had  disap- 
peared with  his  friend  and  his  money,  Weber 
began  to  have  misgivings. 

"  I  ought  to  have  kept  back  enough  to  pay 
for  my  washing,  at  any  rate,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  about  the  little  garden,  which 
had  never  seemed  so  lonesome  to  him  before. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  never  hear  from  that  three 
dollars  again ;  and  then  there's  the  two  more 
I  owe  Ray.  I  was  a  fool  to  run  in  debt !  " 

He  grew  more  and  more  sick  of  his  venture 
as  he  thought  of  it,  and  at  length  came  to  a 
wise  resolution.  He  would  see  Ray  that  even- 
ing, tell  him  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  get 
back  his  money. 
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But  Ray  was  not  to  be  found;  and  it  was 
three  weeks  before  Weber  heard  from  him  again. 
Then  one  morning  at  the  store,  Nelson  Birdsey, 
who  had  brought  the  mail  from  the  post-office, 
tossed  him  a  letter.  It  was  postmarked  Brook- 
ford,  and  superscribed  in  Vancey 's  handwriting. 

44  Ninepence,  young  man  !  "  said  Birdsey,  put- 
ting out  his  palm  for  the  postage. 

"  I  haven't  the  money  this  morning ;  I'll 
hand  it  to  you  in  a  day  or  two,"  replied  Weber, 
anxious  that  Mr.  Gove  should  not  know  of  his 
receiving  the  letter. 

"  Must  be  something  pretty  important,"  re- 
marked Birdsey,  who  didn't  believe  in  paying 
postage  except  in  the  way  of  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  important,  as  Weber  found  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  privately  to  open  the  letter. 
It  contained,  along  with  three  glowingly  hope- 
ful pages  from  Ray,  a  lottery  ticket,  which 
would  entitle  the  holder  to  any  prize  that 
might  be  drawn  to  its  number,  3,584,  on  the 
25th  day  of  June. 

From  that  time  Weber  was  able  to  think  of 
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little  else  than  the  prize  he  might  possibly  win. 
His  scruples  were  silenced;  and  the  scheme, 
which  had  appeared  dim  and  shadowy  in  the 
days  of  waiting,  became  vividly  real  and  prom- 
ising, now  that  he  owned  a  ticket. 

"  It  may  be  hundreds,  it  may  be  thousands, 
of  dollars ! "  he  said  to  himself,  indulging  in 
vague  anticipations,  and  planning  what  he 
should  do  with  his  prize-money.  "Then  I 
can  invite  my  friends  to  the  theatre,  and  drive 
a  good  horse,  and  wear  fine  clothes,  like  Ray." 

He  would  make  presents,  too,  for  he  was  a 
generous  boy ;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
considered  first  what  he  should  buy  for  his 
mother.  But  then,  with  something  like  a 
shock,  he  remembered  that  she  must  not  know 
of  his  investment  in  the  lottery  business,  and 
that  the  secret  must  be  kept  from  all  his  best 
friends. 

He  did  not  write  to  his  mother  so  often  nor 
so  freely  now  as  he  had  done  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ticket;  the  feeling  that  there  was 
something  to  be  kept  back  made  it  hard  for 
him  to  compose  a  letter.  At  times  he  would 
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despair  of  getting  a  prize ;  then  it  didn't 
seem  to  him  that  he  could  ever  again  be  con- 
tentedly poor,  or  patient  with  slow  ways  of 
getting  money. 

His  work  and  his  prospects  in  the  store  were 
no  longer  matters  of  prime  interest  to  him. 
Besides  having  to  help  Birdsey  in  his  private 
speculations,  he  had  now  his  own  dreams 
of  riches  to  divert  him  from  his  duties. 

So  the  day  of  the  drawing  came  and  passed; 
and  as  Weber  heard  nothing  from  it,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  drawn  a  blank. 

"  Never  mind  !  "  he  thought.  "  Nobody  but 
Ray  will  ever  know  that  I  have  been  such  a 
fool.  Now  I'll  just  settle  down  to  business, 
and  think  of  nothing  else." 

He  was  in  a  happier  state  of  mind  than  he 
had  been  for  some  time,  when  the  great  and 
noisy  holiday  of  the  year  came  round.  On 
the  morning  of  July  Fourth  he  called  at  the 
house  on  Tremont  Street,  by  Mrs.  Gove's  in- 
vitation, and  walked  out  with  her  and  the 
children  to  see  the  floral  procession  on  the 
Common. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  display.  The  day  was 
fine ;  and  standing  between  Luella  and  her 
sisters,  feeling  that  he  was  their  trusted  friend 
and  protector,  Weber  was  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
There  was,  after  all,  something  to  live  and  work 
for,  he  thought,  even  if  his  ticket  had  proved 
a  blank. 

He  was  watching  the  procession  with  the 
rest,  when  some  one  in  the  crowd  of  Specta- 
tors touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Weber 
turned  and  saw  Ray  Vancey  smiling  down  at 
him  with  a  peculiar  expression. 

"I  have  been  at  your  boarding-place  and 
everywhere,  looking  for  you,"  said  the  bank 
clerk  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  twitching  lip, 
and  looking  uneasily  around.  "  Somebody  is 
in  luck  I " 

"  You  don't  mean  it !  "  whispered  Weber, 
drawing  back  from  his  companions,  and  cast- 
ing a  furtive  glance  at  Mrs.  Gove. 

"  Splendid ! "  said  Ray,  grasping  his  hand. 
"Thousand  for  one  party,  blank  for  t'other." 

"  Not  for  me ! "  exclaimed  Weber,  in  such 
excitement  that  it  almost  caused  him  to  for- 
get the  need  of  secrecy. 
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"  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  replied  Ray. 

"  I  can't  now,"  said  Weber.  "  I  have  these 
people  to  look  after." 

Just  then  Ray's  hat  was  lifted  high  above 
his  well-combed,  shapely  head,  and  he  made 
as  gracious  a  bow  as  was  possible  in  such  a 
throng.  Luella  had  turned  to  see  what  had 
become  of  Weber,  and  her  eyes  met  Vancey's. 

"  Introduce  me,"  muttered  Ray,  giving  his 
friend  a  nudge.  With  much  awkwardness 
Weber  introduced  him  to  Luella  and  her 
mother,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did  or  what 
anybody  said,  so  great  was  the  agitation  into 
which  Vancey's  news  had  thrown  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

"A  THOUSAND-DOLLAR   PRIZE" 

WEBER  could  not  decide  yet  whether  he 
or  Ray  had  drawn  the  prize;  but  something, 
though  it  might  have  been  only  hope,  whis- 
pered that  the  lucky  one  was  himself. 

Ray  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  powrer  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  ladies,  and  he  ex- 
ercised that  power  to  its  utmost  on  this  oc- 
casion. But  for  some  reason  his  advances 
were  not  well  received.  Luella,  who  had 
been  delightfully  affable  to  Weber  all  the 
morning,  froze  at  once  into  proud  reserve  in 
the  presence  of  his  friend.  Arid  Mrs.  Gove, 
though  civil,  was  cold. 

The  color  came  into  Ray's  cheeks,  which 
were  habitually  rather  pale ;  and  drawing 
Weber  aside  again,  under  pretence  of  giving 
him  a  letter  he  took  from  his  pocket,  he 
whispered,  — 
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"I  haven't  time  to  thaw  their  ice  now.  I 
could,  though!  My  time  will  be  taken  up 
during  the  day ;  but  I'll  meet  you  at  seven 
this  evening  on  the  corner  of  the  Common, 
Boylston  Street  entrance.  Then  you'll  hear 
of  something  to  your  advantage,  as  the  ad- 
vertisements say.  Mum's  the  word  till  then." 

And  lifting  his  hat  rather  haughtily  to  the 
ladies,  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Luella  and  her  mother  forbore  to  make  any 
comments,  but  Weber  could  see  that  they 
were  not  pleased  with  Ray.  Indeed,  he  him- 
self, looking  as  it  were  through  their  eyes, 
had  for  the  first  time  noticed  something  false 
in  his  friend's  fine  manners,  and  an  old  and 
hard  expression  in  his  handsome  young  face. 

"  He  brought  me  a  letter  from  home ;  why 
couldn't  he  have  given  it  to  me  in  the  first 
place  ? "  Weber  said,  hoping  to  turn  aside 
suspicion  from  the  more  private  business  he 
had  with  Ray. 

Luella,  keeping  her  reserve,  made  no  reply; 
and  Mrs.  Gove  left  the  younger  children  to 
carry  on  the  conversation  until  Weber  was 
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taking  leave  of  them  at  their  door.  Then  she 
said  to  him,  in  her  motherly  way,  — 

"I  want  you  to  come  and  take  tea  with  us 
this  evening,  meet  a  few  friends,  and  see  the 
fireworks  afterwards." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
taken  offence  at  something  in  Ray's  manner, 
Luella's  bright  eyes  gave  Weber  an  expressive 
look. 

Of  course  his  first  impulse  was  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation;  but  then  he  thought  of 
Vancey's  appointment  to  meet  him,  and  of 
the  half-told  good  news  which  he  was  in  a 
fever  to  learn.  So  he  could  only  return  his 
thanks,  and  stammer  something  about  a  pre- 
vious engagement. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Gove,  surprised  and 
hurt.  "I  thought  it  would  be  something 
agreeable  to  you,  and  I  am  sorry  you  cannot 
come." 

And  with  her  daughters  she  entered  the 
house,  leaving  him  stung  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  slighted  her  kindness.  How 
strange  it  must  have  seemed  to  her  that  a 
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boy  in  his  position  should  have  engagements 
that  prevented  him  from  accepting  her  in- 
vitation I 

The  remainder  of  the  day  dragged  wearily 
with  Weber.  The  long-anticipated  holiday 
had  no  enjoyment  for  him.  He  could  not 
stay  in  his  room  and  read,  nor  amuse  himself 
in  Aunt  Mary's  garden;  he  could  fix  his  mind 
upon  nothing  but  the  prize  Ray  had  hinted 
at,  and  even  that  failed  to  make  him  happy. 

He  was  at  the  corner  of  the  Common 
promptly  at  seven  o'clock ;  and  Ray  didn't 
keep  him  long  waiting. 

"  See  here,  my  boy ! "  cried  Ray,  coming 
over  to  him  from  Park  Hall,  and  slapping 
the  hand  Weber  eagerly  held  out  to  him. 
"I've  a  bone  to  pick  with  you!  What  have 
you  been  saying  to  those  ladies  to  prejudice 
them  against  me  ?  " 

This  greeting  was  so  different  from  what 
Weber  had  expected,  that  he  could  only  stam- 
mer, "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  treated  so  in  my  life ! "  Ray 
declared,  with  his  nervously  twitching  lip. 
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"As  if  I  were  a  gentleman  to  be  snubbed  by 
ladies  I  condescend  to  be  introduced  to !  It 
must  have  been  in  consequence  of  something 
you  had  said." 

"Why,  Ray  Vancey ! "  Weber  protested. 
"I  never  spoke  a  word  of  you  to  them  ex- 
cept in  your  praise." 

"  Then,  what  is  it  ?  ''  Ray  demanded  sharply. 

"For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  tell!"  Weber 
exclaimed;  "only"  — 

"Only  what?" 

"  Ever  since  that  night  at  the  theatre, 
they've  had  an  idea  that  I  —  that  you  —  I 
don't  know ! " 

"  Yes,  you  do  know  I "  cried  Ray,  as  Weber 
was  faltering  miserably.  "That  I  am  not  a 
fit  companion  for  you  ?  " 

"  Something  like  that,"  the  boy  confessed. 

"Fancy!"  said  Ray  indignantly.  "Well, 
we'll  see  about  it.  Here  I  am  making  your 
fortune,  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  appear  in 
your  company !  "  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

"It  isn't  my  notion — you  know  that," 
said  Weber.  "I  don't  see  how  they  ever  got 
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it  into  their  heads."  As  Ray  answered  only 
with  an  offensively  sarcastic  smile,  he  went 
on,  "I  thought  you  had  something  else  to 
say  to  me  besides  that." 

Vancey's  manner  changed  suddenly. 

"  Weber,"  said  he,  "  I'm  your  friend,  whether 
you're  mine  or  not.  If  I  haven't  proved  it 
already,  I'll  prove  it  now."  His  voice  fell 
to  a  whisper.  "What  I  had  to  say  to  you  is 
this;  you've  drawn  a  thousand-dollar  prize." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

A  STRANGE  FOTJRTH-OF-JULY  EVENING 

"A  THOUSAND-DOLLAR  prize!"  said  Weber 
convulsively.  "  Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Sh-sh !  don't  speak  so  loud ! "  said  Ray,  ner- 
vously raising  his  hand,  fingers  outspread,  and 
palm  close  to  Weber's  mouth.  "I've  received 
a  printed  notification  of  the  drawing.  Your 
number  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  A  cool 
thousand ! "  he  added,  with  repressed  emphasis, 
slapping  Weber  on  the  shoulder.  "All  we've 
got  to  do  is  to  present  the  ticket  at  the  office 
in  Providence,  and  draw  your  money." 

"  It  is  too  good !  I  never  dared  to  hope 
it!"  Weber  said  in  joyful  agitation.  "And 
you  !  Don't  you  get  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  a  cent ! "  replied  Ray.  "  I  had  three 
tickets ;  every  one  a  blank.  Isn't  it  strange  ? 
And  I've  put  you  into  the  way  of  getting  a 
small  fortune !  " 
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"  I  don't  see  yet  just  how  I  am  to  draw  it," 
said  Weber.  "What  excuse  can  I  make  to 
get  away  from  the  store  for  a  day,  and  go  to 
Providence  ?  " 

"I  thought  of  that,"  said  Ray.  "If  you 
like,  I'll  draw  the  money  for  you.  You  just 
give  me  an  order  for  it.  As  I  shall  have 
business  in  Boston  next  week,  I'll  come  by 
the  way  of  Providence,  and  fetch  your  thou- 
sand dollars.  If  you'll  trust  so  dangerous  a 
companion !  "  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  if  you  will  be  so  kind !  "  exclaimed 
Weber  gratefully.  "I  owe  you  two  dollars 
on  it,"  he  added,  taking  out  his  purse. 

"  Never  mind  now ;  we'll  square  that  ac- 
count when  I  bring  the  prize,"  replied  Ray 
carelessly.  "But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  you 
may  do.  We'll  go  to  the  theatre  on  the 
strength  of  this  when  I  get  back,  and  have  a 
supper  afterward,  and  you  may  pay  the  shot 
this  time." 

How  could  Weber  refuse?  He  felt  that 
he  was  rich  now,  thanks  to  Ray,  and  that  it 
was  his  turn  to  be  generous. 
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"  Now  where  is  your  ticket  ?  "  Ray  asked. 

"I've  got  it  here  in  my  pocket,"  said  Weber. 
"I  tell  you,  I've  never  dared  let  that  go  out 
of  my  possession  !  " 

"  That's  where  you're  wise,"  Ray  replied. 
"Now  come  to  my  room  at  the  hotel,  and 
I'll  make  out  the  order  for  you  to  sign  ; 
then  I'll  finish  up  this  little  business  for  you 
in  a  way  to  make  you  remember  me  as  your 
best  friend  during  the  remainder  of  your  natu- 
ral life." 

All  his  customary  gayety  had  revived.  Web- 
er, in  his  intense  excitement,  said  little,  while 
Ray  rattled  on  vivaciously,  really  appearing  to 
enjoy  his  friend's  good  fortune  as  much  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own.  He  led  the  way  to  his 
room  in  Park  Hall,  where  he  sat  down  at  a 
table  opposite  Weber,  with  inkstand  and  paper 
between  them. 

Weber  produced  his  somewhat  crumpled 
ticket,  which  he  regarded  with  a  strange,  new 
interest,  as  he  flattened  it  on  the  table  and 
smoothed  out  its  wrinkles  with  his  fingers. 

"I  never  believed  that  would  draw  a  prize  I" 
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he  exclaimed,  as  he  pushed  it  caressingly  to- 
wards his  friend ;  "  and  I  can't  believe  it  yet. 
A  thousand  dollars !  "  he  repeated,  catching 
his  breath. 

"  You'll  believe  it  when  you  see  your  money," 
cried  Ray  jubilantly.  He  dipped  a  pen  in  the 
inkstand,  tried  it  on  his  thumb-nail,  and  handed 
it  across  the  table  to  Weber.  "  Here  I  You 
write;  I'll  dictate." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  can,  my  hand  trembles 
so  !  "  said  Weber. 

He  nevertheless  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  the 
order  as  Vancey  put  it  into  words.  When  the 
number  to  be  named  was  reached,  Ray  drew 
the  ticket  towards  him,  across  the  table,  and 
gave  it  a  careless  glance,  as  if  there  were  little 
need  that  he  should  refresh  his  memory  of  a 
matter  to  which  he  had  given  so  much  thought. 

"  Number  —  number  " — he  was  saying.  But 
suddenly  his  glance  became  fixed,  his  voice 
died  on  his  parted  lips,  and  a  little  gasp 
escaped  him. 

"  I  guess  I  know  the  number  !  "  Weber 
chuckled.  "  I've  studied  it  enough  !  " 
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But  he,  too,  glanced  at  the  ticket,  which  Van- 
cey pushed  towards  him  in  a  dazed,  mechanical 
sort  of  way.  He  transcribed  the  number  — 
3,584  —  carefully  in  the  order,  and  waited  for 
the  dictation  to  proceed.  As  his  friend  re- 
mained silent,  he  looked  up.  Vancey  was  star- 
ing vacantly,  while  beads  of  perspiration  glis- 
tened upon  his  set,  pale  face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Weber  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"Matter?  I?"  Ray  replied,  rousing  him- 
self with  a  start. 

"You  looked  so  queer!  I  was  frightened," 
said  Weber. 

Vancey  passed  a  perfumed  handkerchief 
across  his  white  forehead,  and  resumed  his 
smiling  countenance. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  catch  up,  and  my 
mind  wandered."  His  lips  twitched.  "Some- 
thing that  happened  just  before  I  left  Brook- 
ford  ;  tell  you  all  about  it  some  time.  Where 
were  we?"  he  asked  quite  naturally.  "Got 
it  all  in?" 

Weber  read  over  what  he  had  written,  and 
Ray  finished  his  dictation. 
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"Isn't  it  strange,"  Vancey  said,  "how  a 
man's  mind  will  sometimes  dart  off  on  a  sub- 
ject wholly  irrelevant,  when  you'd  think  — 
Now  that's  all  right,  my  boy !  You  make 
a  pretty  good  signature,  Weber;  your  hand 
steadied  itself  as  you  wrote."  He  folded  the 
order  carefully  over  the  ticket,  and  put  both 
together  in  his  pocket-book.  "If  nothing  Imp- 
pens,  you'll  see  your  money  by  this  time  next 
Wednesday." 

"If  anything  should  happen  now"  Weber 
faltered,  "  it  seems  as  if  I  couldn't  bear  it !  " 

"Of  course  you  couldn't,"  answered  Ray. 
"Leave  everything  to  me."  He  put  on  his 
hat.  "  Don't  forget  next  Wednesday,  and  the 
evening  train  from  Providence." 

"No  danger  of  that ! "  Weber  replied  with  a 
nervous  laugh.  "You  going?  I  thought  you 
would  tell  me  about  what  happened  in  Brook- 
ford." 

"  Another  time ;  I've  got  an  engagement 
now,"  said  Ray.  "I'll  go  down  to  the  street 
with  you." 

They  parted  on   the  corner.     Weber  would 
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have  accompanied  him,  and  talked  more  about 
his  splendid  fortune ;  but  Vancey  waved  him 
off  airily,  and  proceeded  at  a  jaunty  gait  down 
Boylston  Street.  The  boy  watched  him  with 
a  vaguely  sinking  heart. 

"He  seemed  to  remember  his  engagement 
all  at  once ;  he  hadn't  said  a  word  about  it 
before,"  thought  Weber,  who  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  their 
interview  his  friend  had  appeared  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him.  "As  soon  as  he'd  got  the 
ticket  and  the  order  for  the  money  —  but  I'm 
sure  that's  all  right !  He's  the  soul  of  honor ! " 

Then,  as  he  strolled  off  upon  the  Common, 
the  question  arose  in  his  mind,  — 

"Why  didn't  I  ask  him  to  show  me  the 
printed  notification  of  the  drawing  ?  I  should, 
if  he  hadn't  hurried  me  away  so." 

He  joined  the  crowds  of  people  flocking  to 
see  the  fireworks,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  throng,  yet  feeling  himself 
strangely  alone.  He  longed  for  companion- 
ship, but  dared  not  seek  out  Mrs.  Gove  and 
her  party;  nor  did  he  fall  in  with  anybod}^  he 
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knew.  He  thought  of  Jane,  and  was  con- 
science-smitten for  not  having  invited  her  to 
accompany  him,  but  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  and  find  her,  and  atone  for  his  in- 
gratitude and  neglect.  Indeed,  it  didn't  seem 
as  if  he  could  talk  with  anybody  to  whom  he 
might  not  impart  his  tremendous  secret. 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  happy  on  that 
Fourth-of-July  night,  of  all  nights  in  the  year. 
He  saw  the  brilliant  fireworks  as  one  who  saw 
them  not;  and  was  conscious  of  a  joyous  excite- 
ment around  him,  which  the  excitement  in  his 
own  mind  prevented  him  from  sharing.  Then, 
when  all  was  over,  the  fortunate  winner  of 
the  thousand-dollar  prize  turned  his  steps  slowly 
homeward,  about  as  lonesome  a  boy  as  that 
night  walked  the  streets  of  Boston. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

WHAT   RAY  BROUGHT  IN   HIS   SATCHEL 

ON  Wednesday  evening  of  the  following 
week  Weber  hurried  directly  from  the  store  to 
the  Providence  Railroad  Station,  crossing  the 
Common  at  a  run,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for 
the  incoming  train. 

He  might  have  seen  by  the  clock  on  Park- 
street  Church  that  there  was  no  need  of  such 
headlong  haste.  But  Ray  Vancey  had  agreed 
to  come  in  that  train  with  the  prize-money, 
the  expectation  of  which  drove  all  reason  and 
moderation  out  of  the  boy's  thoughts. 

It  was  the  climax  of  a  week's  feverish  anx- 
iety and  hope,  during  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
his  services  had  not  been  of  the  highest  value 
to  Overhome  &  Gove.  Hardly  a  day  had 
passed  when  his  absence  of  mind  hadn't 
caused  him  to  be  guilty  of  some  fault  of  neg- 
ligence or  downright  blunder. 
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Railway  trains  in  those  days  were  not  the 
commonplace  affairs  they  are  now,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  crowd  of  people  to  gather 
at  the  station  to  watch  their  arrival.  Weber 
found  himself  one  of  a  group  of  spectators  as- 
sembled in  the  cool  dusk  of  the  great,  shed-like 
building.  It  was  ten  minutes  before  the  train 
from  Providence  was  due,  and  it  was  at  least 
ten  minutes  behind  time ;  so  that  he  had,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  an  interminable  while  to  wait. 

He  walked  to  and  fro,  and  gazed  and  lis- 
tened, and  drew  long  breaths  of  impatience, 
and  lived  over  again  all  his  hopes  and  doubts 
regarding  that  incredible  sum  of  money.  Now 
he  did  not  believe  the  lottery  company  would 
pay  it,  even  though  his  number  had  drawn 
the  prize.  Then  he  questioned  his  friend's 
good  faith. 

"Ray  Vancey  never  will  bring  it  in  this 
world !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Why  should 
he?  I  never  should  have  bought  the  ticket 
but  for  him;  and  after  he  has  drawn  so  many 
blanks,  he'll  reason  that  the  prize  belongs  to 
him  more  than  to  me." 
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Besides,  Weber  was  aware  that  Ray,  not- 
withstanding his  boasted  luck,  was  getting 
short  of  money.  But  the  boy  soon  Lad  reason 
to  think  of  these  suspicions  as  unjust  to  his 
friend.  At  length  the  great,  thundering  train 
came  rolling  into  the  depot,  and  almost  the 
first  person  to  step  from  the  platform  of  one 
of  the  forward  cars  was  Ray  Vancey. 

He  carried  a  small  satchel  under  one  arm, 
and  tapped  it  significantly  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  as  Weber  advanced  laugh- 
ingly to  meet  him. 

"  Hush !  don't  speak  loud !  "  whispered  Ray. 
"Don't  say  a  word  till  we  get  clear  of  the 
crowd ! " 

When,  reaching  the  street,  they  turned  a 
corner,  and  were  practically  alone,  Ray  re- 
marked, "Glad  to  see  you!  I  didn't  know 
but  you  would  forget  all  about  your  engage- 
ment ! " 

"Forget!"  exclaimed  Weber  excitedly.  "I 
haven't  thought  of  anything  else.  Is  it  here  ?  " 
pointing  at  the  bag. 

"  Well,  heft  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think." 
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Ray  gave  the  satchel  for  a  moment  into  his 
hands.  Weber  was  astonished  to  find  it  so 
heavy,  although  he  had  been  told  that  the 
prize  would  be  paid  in  gold. 

"  Nothing  but  old  junk  I "  Ray  laughed, 
reaching  to  take  it  back. 

"  Let  me  carry  it,"  said  Weber,  bewildered 
with  joy  and  doubt. 

"No,  sir!"  replied  Ray.  "Not  just  yet. 
I'm  more  used  to  carrying  this  kind  of  pack- 
ages than  you  are.  Nobody  could  tell  by 
looking  at  me  that  I  was  carrying  anything 
heavy.  And  we  mustn't  be  seen  talking  about 
it.  But  come  with  me  to  Park  Hall,  and  111 
show  you  something  good  for  sore  eyes." 

He  led  the  way  up  Boylston  Street,  and 
entering  the  hotel  with  a  familiar  air,  re- 
ceived from  the  friendly  clerk  a  key,  with 
which  he  mounted  two  flights  of  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  expectant  and  wondering  Weber. 
Opening  the  door  of  a  room  which  looked  out 
on  the  Common,  he  locked  it  again  carefully 
on  the  inside,  and  placed  the  satchel  on  a 
table  between  two  chairs. 
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"  Now  we're  private,  and  ready  for  business," 
he  said  with  much  real  relief,  proceeding  to 
unlock  the  bag  with  a  small  key  he  took 
from  his  pocket.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
paused. 

"I  tell  ye,  old  boy!"  he  exclaimed,  " this 
thing  has  given  me  no  end  of  anxiety  !  I've 
transported  much  larger  sums  for  our  bank, 
and  thought  nothing  of  'em.  In  the  regular 
way  of  business,  you  know.  But  this  is  an 
affair  of  honor;  and  if  I  couldn't  have  got 
the  money  to  you  all  right,  I  never  could 
have  held  up  my  head  afterward." 

Weber  said  he  was  sorry  the  money  had 
given  him  so  much  trouble,  and  looked  anx- 
iously to  see  the  satchel  opened. 

"  It  wasn't  really  necessary  for  me  to  come 
to  Boston  on  business  for  the  bank,"  Ray  went 
on,  sitting  with  both  hands  across  the  mouth 
of  the  bag,  in  the  subdued  light  which  came 
in  at  the  window  from  the  cool  Common  ; 
"  and  I  had  to  make  an  excuse  to  get  away. 
All  on  your  business,  my  boy!  For  I  knew 
you  would  be  anxious." 
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'You  are  as  kind  as  you  can  be ! "  said 
Weber,  still  looking  eagerly  to  see  the  contents 
of  the  satchel.  "  I'll  remember  it  of  you." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  that's  all  right,"  said  Ray,  at  last 
putting  his  hand  into  the  bag.  "  When  I  am  a 
friend  to  anybody,  I  am  &  friend,  spite  of  what 
Miss  Gove  and  her  prim  mamma  may  think. 
Here's  your*  proof." 

So  saying,  he  took  out  a  well-filled  linen 
pouch,  the  mouth  of  which  was  tied  with  a 
small,  stout  cord,  and  incautiously  let  it  fall 
on  the  table  with  a  heavy  chink.  He  started 
violently,  looked  around,  as  if  to  see  whether 
the  sound  could  have  been  overheard  by  any 
one  at  the  door,  and  lowering  his  voice,  said, 
as  he  undid  the  cord, — 

"I  saw  it  counted  as  it  went  in,  and  I'll 
see  it  counted  as  it  comes  out;  then  my  re- 
sponsibility ends,  and  yours,  old  chap,  begins. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  so  much 
money?  " 

"I'm  going  to  make  sure  I've  got  it  first, 
and  am  not  dreaming ! "  Weber  replied,  laugh- 
ing nervously,  as  Ray  took  from  the  pouch 
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rouleau  after  rouleau  of  coin  wrapped  in 
white  paper,  through  rents  in  which  here 
and  there  shone  the  bright,  freshly  minted 
gold. 

The  rouleaux  were  of  different  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  dimensions  of  the  coin.  The 
largest  contained  twenty-five  double  eagles, — 
five  hundred  dollars  in  one  glittering  roll! 
Another  contained  as  many  eagles;  then  there 
were  two  smaller  packages  of  twenty-five  half- 
eagles  each. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  count  the  golden 
treasure.  Weber  sat  gazing  at  it,  speechless, 
flushed,  with  feelings  of  mingled  wonderment 
and  rapture,  and  something  akin  to  guilt, 
while  Ray,  with  an  air  intended  to  strike 
Weber  as  business-like,  pencilled  on  a  leaf  of 
his  note-book  a  receipt  for  him  to  sign. 

All  was  for  a  moment  silent  in  the  room. 
The  twilight  was  deepening.  Through  the 
open  window  came  the  notes  of  the  robins, 
piping  their  evening  songs  in  the  trees  on  the 
Common. 

"  But  look  here  !  "  Ray  suddenly  exclaimed, 
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tearing  the  paper  he  was  writing.  "  This  isn't 
wanted  at  the  office,  and  receipts  are  super- 
fluous between  friends.  What  are  you  think- 
ing, boy?  You  almost  look  as  if  you  were 
not  glad  you've  got  it." 

"I'm  thinking  of  what  you  asked  me  a  little 
while  ago,  —  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  it," 
replied  Weber.  "I  suppose  I'd  better  pack  it 
into  this  linen  bag  again  the  first  thing." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Ray.  "I  thought  it 
would  be  handy  for  you  to  have  it  in  different 
denominations ;  I  looked  out  for  that." 

"You've  looked  out  for  everything  I"  said 
Weber  gratefully.  "I  shall  have  to  keep  it 
hidden  for  a  while,  anyway." 

He  lifted  his  eyes ;  they  had  pushed  the  table 
near  the  window  for  the  light,  and  looking 
down  Tremont  Street,  he  could  see  the  bal- 
cony of  Mr.  Gove's  house.  His  brow  became 
troubled,  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath  as  he 
turned  once  more  to  the  table  and  the  rolls 
of  coin. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

"WHAT  WELL  YOU  DO   WITH   IT?" 

As  he  got  ready  his  small,  round  packages, 
Weber  returned  them  to  the  pouch;  but  Ray, 
assisting  him,  left  his  rouleaux  on  the  table, 
and  afterward  watched,  with  a  curious  arching 
of  the  eyebrows,  while  Weber  placed  these 
also  in  the  bag,  and  proceeded  to  tie  it  up. 

"  Excuse  me  for  making  a  suggestion,"  Van- 
cey  remarked  in  a  cold  and  somewhat  forced 
tone  of  voice ;  "  but  I  supposed  you  would 
want  to  save  out  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
coins  for  present  use.  To  spend,  you  know, 
and — ah — possibly  to  pay  off  any  little  debts." 

"  Of  course  !  "  exclaimed  Weber.  "  What 
am  I  thinking  of?  There's  two  dollars  I  owe 
you,  to  begin  with." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  that !  "  Ray  hastened 
to  say.  "  Still,  as  you  are  flush,  and  I  happen 
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to  be  a  little  short  just  now,  and  I've  in- 
curred some  travelling  expenses  on  your  ac- 
count—  not  that  I  begrudge  anything  I  can 
do  for  a  friend  "  — 

"  Why,  how  stupid  I  am !  "  Weber  inter- 
rupted him.  "  Of  course  you've  had  expenses, 
and  it  belongs  to  me  to  pay  them.  Help  your- 
self, Ray,  and  don't  be  afraid ! "  he  added, 
opening  the  package  of  double  eagles  and 
placing  it  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  not  one  of  those ! "  said  Ray,  shaking 
his  fine  head.  "Still,"  as  Weber  insisted, 
"  since  I  should  have  thought  I  was  entitled 
to  a  handsome  commission  if  I  had  done  the 
business  for  any  one  else" —  hesitating, how- 
ever, before  taking  one  of  the  coins. 

"  You're  entitled  to  it  just  the  same,  for  hav- 
ing done  the  business  for  me,"  said  Weber. 

"  Then  let  me  do  as  I  would  be  done  by," 
Ray  resumed  more  cheerfully.  "  You  know,  if 
I  were  in  your  place,  and  you  had  got  such  a 
piece  of  luck  for  me,  and  you  were  having  a 
hard  run  of  luck,  I  should  want  to  share  with 
you ;  I  should  insist  upon  it." 
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"I  know  you  would,"  said  Weber,  blushing 
to  think  how  much  more  generous  his  friend 
would  have  shown  himself  than  he  had  thought 
of  being. 

"All  right,  then!  "  said  Ray.  "If  you  say 
so,  I'll  take  two  of  these  beauties,  and  one  from 
this  other  package,  to  make  an  even  fifty ;  and 
we'll  call  our  account  square.  That  leaves  you 
a  good  round  nine  hundred  and  fifty;  a  small 
fortune  for  a  boy  like  you !  I  dare  say  you'll 
lend  me  some  cash  if  I  need  it.  Are  you  quite 
satisfied  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am.  And  I  shall  be  glad  to 
lend  you  as  much  as  you  want."  Weber  saved 
out  a  ten-dollar  piece  for  his  own  use,  and 
proceeded  to  tie  up  the  rest. 

"What  will  you  do  with  it?"  asked  Ray 
anxiously. 

"I  think  I  know  a  good  place  where  I  can 
hide  it  for  the  present ;  for  of  course  I  shouldn't 
dare  to  leave  it  in  my  room.  Wouldn't  Grand- 
mother Grier  and  Aunt  Mary  be  shocked  if 
they  should  know?  And  Overborne  &  Gove?" 
he  said,  with  a  grimace  at  the  thought. 
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"What  are  merchants  themselves  doing  but 
investing  in  a  kind  of  lottery  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  a  prize  ?  For  trade  is  nothing  but 
that;  it's  all  gambling,"  said  Ray.  He  had 
used  this  kind  of  argument  before  in  his  talks 
with  Weber ;  but  while  it  had  quieted  the  boy's 
conscience,  neither  of  them  had  been  really  de- 
ceived by  it.  "  But  you  are  quite  right;  you 
must  keep  your  good  luck  to  yourself  for  a 
while." 

"  There's  grandma's  old  barn,"  said  Weber, 
"  full  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  you  remem- 
ber; all  the  old  tables  and  broken  chairs,  and 
reels  and  spinning-wheels  and  rusty  andirons 
and  things  that  you  can  think  of.  Nobody 
ever  goes  into  it,  unless  it  is  to  put  away  some- 
thing else  that  has  passed  its  usefulness  in 
the  house." 

"  Just  the  place  !  I  had  thought  of  it  my- 
self," said  Ray,  quite  truthfully. 

"I  went  all  over  it  again  last  Sunday," 
Weber  resumed.  "I  climbed  up  to  the  old 
dovecote.  I  had  to  be  careful,  for  some  of 
the  floor  boards  are  loose  and  half-rotted,  and 
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the  ladder  has  lost  one  or  two  rounds.  But  I 
found  a  capital  place,  in  one  of  the  old  pigeon- 
boxes  ;  I'll  put  this  money  up  there." 

"  Why,  the  place  was  made  on  purpose  ! " 
exclaimed  Ray.  "  Do  you  remember  what  I 
said  about  it  once  ?  "  joyfully  jingling  the  gold 
that  had  gone  into  his  own  pocket.  "  Now  you 
must  stay  and  have  supper  with  me ;  and  then 
—  I'll  tell  you  what,  old  fellow  !  That  mother 
of  yours  bothers  me  to  death  with  questions 
about  you,  wanting  to  know  why  you  don't 
write  as  frequent  and  long  letters  home  as 
you  used  to." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  myself,"  said  Weber.  "  But 
the  truth  is,  my  heart  isn't  in  writing  letters 
any  longer." 

"  Well,  after  supper,"  said  Ray,  "  you  can  sit 
down  and  scribble  off,  right  here  in  my  room, 
something  for  me  to  take  back  to-morrow.  It 
wouldn't  be  wise  for  you  to  carry  all  that 
money  through  the  street  so  early  in  the  even- 
ing, anyway." 

Weber  objected  that  his  supper  would  be 
kept  waiting  at  Grandmother  Grier's ;  but  his 
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conscience  was  growing  a  little  hardened  in 
such  matters.  He  wished  still  to  talk  over 
his  prize-money  with  Ray;  and  flattering  him- 
self that  the  letter  was  sufficient  excuse,  he 
remained. 

The  writing  of  that  letter  was  about  as 
bothersome  a  piece  of  work  as  he  had  ever 
undertaken.  The  things  that  interested  him 
most  must  be  kept  back,  and  he  no  longer  cared 
for  those  he  was  expected  to  write  ;  and  Ray, 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  room,  with  his  feet  on 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  interrupted  him 
with  questions  and  remarks. 

At  last  Ray  said  he  could  wait  no  longer; 
he  must  look  in  at  some  place  of  amusement, 
late  as  it  was,  and  he  asked  Weber  to  ac- 
company him.  But  anxiety  regarding  the 
money  gave  the  boy  strength  to  refuse.  There 
were  now  few  people  on  the  streets,  and  the 
night  was  dark.  So  he  stuffed  the  pouch  un- 
der his  jacket,  and  handing  Ray  the  hastily 
folded  letter,  started  for  home,  holding  the 
heavy  package  up  with  one  hand. 

It  was  now  half-past  nine  o'clock  ;  and  Com- 
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mon  Street,  which  he  turned  into  from  Tre- 
mont,  was  so  nearly  deserted  that  he  thought 
every  shadowy  human  shape  he  saw  was  that  of 
a  robber,  and  every  dark  nook  an  ambush,  out 
of  which  one  might  rush  upon  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  everybody  must  know  of  the  treas- 
ure he  carried,  as,  clasping  it  to  his  side,  he 
hurried  down  the  street. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  CAKES   OF   WEALTH 

GRANDMOTHER  GRIER  and  Aunt  Mary,  one 
would  think,  might  by  this  time  have  got  a 
little  used  to  the  irregular  habits  he  was  form- 
ing; but  they  were  sitting  up  for  him,  full  of 
sighs  and  anxieties  on  account  of  his  absence, 
and  keeping  the  tea-table  waiting.  He  tried 
to  get  through  the  entry  and  up-stairs  to  his 
room  without  being  seen ;  but  Jane  waylaid 
him. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  home  to  supper  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  some  im- 
patience. "  They've  been  so  troubled  about 
you  I  And  they  wouldn't  let  me  clear  away 
the  table." 

"  You  need  never  keep  the  table  so  long 
for  me,"  he  replied,  carefully  turning  from 
her  the  side  to  which  he  clasped  his  treasure ; 
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"and  I  wish  folks  would  learn  that  a  young 
fellow  can't  be  led  by  apron-strings  !  " 

He  added  in  a  different  tone,  "  I  meant  to 
be  here,  but  I  met  Ray  Vancey,  who  brought 
news  from  home,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  with 
him,  and  he  made  me  go  with  him  to  supper 
at  Park  Hall ;  and  then  he  said  he  couldn't 
start  back  in  the  morning  without  a  letter 
from  me,  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
chance,  I  stayed  to  write  it  in  his  room,  and 
of  course  he  kept  talking,  and  it  took  longer 
than  I  expected,  and  I'm  awfully  sorry  if 
I've  given  anybody  any  trouble." 

These  words  were  delivered  with  a  glibness 
which  showed  that  Weber  was  developing  some 
talent,  if  not  at  inventing  falsehoods,  at  least 
in  economizing  the  truth.  Why  couldn't  he 
write  to  his  mother  in  that  plausible  way? 
Somehow  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  that. 

The  speech  was  meant  for  the  ears  of  his 
aunt  and  grandmother,  who,  he  knew,  heard 
every  word  in  the  adjoining  room.  Mrs.  Grier 
breathed  something  between  a  sigh  and  a  mur- 
mur of  relief ;  and  Aunt  Mary  said,  — • 
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"  We're  glad  you've  come,  Weber,  and  we're 
glad  you're  not  drowned  at  Braman's  Baths ;  for 
that's  the  last  thing  we  have  thought  of.  But 
I  wish  you  could  let  us  know  when  you  are 
to  be  kept  out." 

"  I  ought  to  ;  I'll  try  to,  after  this  !  " 

And  with  the  candle  Jane  gave  him  he  has- 
tened to  his  room.  Having  shut  the  door,  he 
relieved  his  jacket  of  its  load,  and  after  some 
deliberation  concealed  the  money,  still  snugly 
tied  up,  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  bureau 
drawers.  Then  he  placed  his  shirts  over  it, 
hoping  it  would  be  safe  for  one  night.  The 
drawers  had  locks,  but  not  one  was  furnished 
with  a  key ;  the  door  of  his  room  had  not  even 
a  lock,  and  his  trunk  had  been  found  so  much 
in  his  way  that  it  had  been  emptied  and  taken 
to  the  barn. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  hiding  his  treasure 
there  that  night.  "  I'll  do  that  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,"  he  said,  looking  about  to  see 
how  his  room  could  be  made  more  secure. 

He  had  never  before  had  much  fear  of  bur- 
glars, but  the  cares  of  wealth  made  him  a 
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coward.  He  placed  his  two  chairs  against  the 
chamber  door,  so  that  if  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  should  be  broken  into,  his  room  could 
not  be  entered  without  some  racket.  Then,  as 
he  was  going  to  bed,  he  noticed  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  a  nimble  thief  to  put  up  a  bean- 
pole or  a  plank  and  climb  in  at  his  window. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  however,  and  he  felt 
that  he  couldn't  sleep  with  it  shut.  He  closed 
the  blinds,  and  set  up  some  books  on  the  edge 
of  the  sill,  where  they  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  get  knocked  over  and  fall  to  the  floor  at 
the  slightest  touch  from  an  intruding  body ;  and 
at  last  he  blew  out  his  candle  and  went  to  bed. 

But  his  mind  was  in  so  excited  a  state  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sleep.  He  lived 
over  again  his  interview  with  Ray  Vancey,  the 
counting  of  the  gold,  and  all  the  hopes  and 
anxieties  which  it  brought. 

Hour  after  hour  he  lay  in  a  fever  of  wakeful- 
ness,  so  that  it  must  have  been  long  past  mid- 
night when  at  length  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
slumber,  from  which  he  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a  noise  in  his  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   UNLOCKED  BUREAU  DRAWER 

WEBER  started  up,  wide-awake  in  an  instant, 
and  wildly  conscious  of  the  gold  in  his  bureau 
drawer.  All  was  still  again,  but  he  was  sure 
that  something  had  fallen.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  chairs  piled  against  the  door.  Was 
it  the  books? 

He  sat  up,  shivering  with  fright,  and  strained 
his  eyes,  gazing  into  the  darkness.  The  closed 
blinds  shut  out  the  starlight ;  he  could  see  only 
a  faint  glimmer  of  the  summer  night  between 
the  slats.  Evidently  no  burglar  could  have  got 
in  that  way.  And  yet  he  felt  certain  that  if 
he  should  go  groping  about  the  chamber  to 
seek  out  the  cause  of  the  noise,  he  would  come 
suddenly  in  contact  with  some  one  crouching 
in  the  dark. 

He   noticed  that  the  wind  had  risen;  and 
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now,  as  he  cowered  under  the  bed-clothes,  with 
curdling  veins,  afraid  to  get  up,  and  equally 
afraid  to  lie  still,  a  solution  of  the  mystery 
occurred  to  him.  The  books  had  been  so  placed 
that  if  one  fell,  the  others  would  be  likely  to 
go  with  it.  They  had  certainly  disappeared 
from  before  the  streaks  of  light  admitted  by 
the  blinds,  and  he  concluded  that  the  wind 
had  blown  them  down. 

Then  another  half-hour  of  wakefulness,  the 
result  of  all  which  was  that  he  was  soundly 
asleep  the  next  morning  at  the  time  when  he 
should  have  been  hiding  his  treasure  in  the 
dovecote.  Even  the  breakfast-bell,  which  Jane 
rattled  vigorously  in  the  entry  below,  failed 
to  awaken  him. 

A  knock  on  his  door  roused  the  sleeper  at 
last. 

"Do  you  know  what  time  it  is?"  called 
Aunt  Mary.  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  late." 

"It  isn't  breakfast-time,  is  it?"  he  cried, 
springing  up. 

"  Yes ;  the  bell  rang  twenty  minutes  ago." 

In  an  instant  he  was  putting  on  his  clothes. 
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Even  as  he  did  so  he  pulled  open  the  bureau 
drawer  to  give  a  hasty  glance  at  his  pouch  of 
gold.  To  think  of  hiding  it  in  the  pigeon  loft 
that  morning  was  out  of  the  question.  Nor 
could  he  safely  carry  it  with  him  to  the  store. 

It  was  just  where  he  had  left  it ;  his  mid- 
night fears  were  dissipated  by  the  bright  sun- 
light which  flashed  into  the  room  as  he  threw 
open  the  blinds,  and  he  believed  it  might  stay 
there  undiscovered  for  a  long  time. 

The  books  were  on  the  floor,  one  or  two 
sprawling  with  open  leaves,  just  as  they  had 
fallen  when  blown  over  by  the  wind.  He  re- 
placed them  on  the  bookshelf,  gave  a  last  touch 
to  the  clothing  that  covered  the  pouch  in  the 
corner  of  the  drawer,  and  rushed  down-stairs. 

It  was  indeed  so  late  that  he  had  time  only 
to  snatch  a  few  mouthfuls  from  the  table  be- 
fore starting  for  the  store.  That  thing  had 
happened  to  him  more  than  once ;  he  was  get- 
ting used  to  it.  He  had  learned  how  to  slight 
his  morning  tasks  when  necessary,  and  get 
through  with  them  in  a  passable  manner  be- 
fore his  employers  appeared. 
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Mr.  Towne,  the  youngest  partner,  was  the 
first  to  arrive  after  Weber,  whom  he  found 
diligently  dusting  the  desks  in  the  counting- 
room. 

"  Where's  Birdsey?"  he  inquired. 

Weber  was  obliged  to  say  that  Birdsey  had 
not  shown  himself.  He  often  found  it  neces- 
sary in  those  days  to  perform  Birdsey's  duties, 
or  to  apologize  for  him  in  his  absence,  expect- 
ing like  favors  from  that  young  gentleman  in 
return. 

Mr.  Gove  came  in  next,  and  he  also  inquired 
for  Birdsey. 

"  I  guess  he  has  gone  on  board  the  Allan- 
dale,"  Weber  replied.  "  She  arrived  last  night, 
and  is  lying  in  the  stream." 

He  had  grown  anxious  about  his  money 
again,  as  soon  as  he  was  away  from  it,  imagin- 
ing all  sorts  of  mischances  that  might  happen  to 
it,  unprotected  as  it  was  in  the  unlocked  drawer  ; 
and  he  had  been  wishing  that  Birdsey  would 
come,  so  that  he  could  hurry  back  and  take  care 
of  it.  He  presently  overheard  Mr.  Towne  say- 
ing to  Mr.  Gove,  — 
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"If  Nelson  has  gone  aboard  the  Allandale, 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  more  to  look  after  his  own 
business  than  the  firm's.  He's  doing  altogether 
too  much  trading  on  his  own  account,  sending 
ventures  here  and  there,  and  receiving  goods  in 
his  own  name,  which  he  can't  always  smuggle 
out  of  our  sight,  hard  as  he  tries." 

"I'm  afraid  Nelson  is  making  a  mistake," 
Mr.  Gove  thoughtfully  replied.  "  This  house 
will  always  do  well  by  boys  who  do  well  by  the 
house.  But  they  can't  do  that  if  they  have 
separate  interests  to  divide  their  attention.  I'm 
afraid  he  makes  a  mistake." 

"  If  a  young  man  isn't  satisfied  with  Over- 
home  &  Gove's  way  of  doing  business,"  Towne 
answered,  with  increasing  earnestness,  —  "  strict 
business  principles,  supply  meeting  demand, 
fair  profits,  no  moonshine  speculations,  —  if  he 
isn't  content  with  that,  he  had  better  go  else- 
where. Here  are  men  all  around  us  ruining 
themselves  in  speculations  of  various  sorts  ;  and 
the  boys  are  following  their  example." 

Weber  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
harangue  was  intended  for  anybody's  ears  but 
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Mr.  Gove's,  or  that  it  referred  directly  to  any. 
body  but  his  fellow-clerk ;  but  he  took  it  to 
himself,  and  half-believed  that  his  drawing  of  a 
prize  was  already  known  to  his  employers. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  announced  in  the  news- 
papers, and  even  his  mother  might  have  heard 
of  it  by  this  time. 

He  did  not  dare  ask  permission  now  to  leave 
the  store  on  some  pretence,  in  order  to  run  home 
and  hide  his  gold.  He  could  only  stifle  his 
fears,  endeavor  to  fix  his  mind  on  his  work,  and 
wait. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

"  WHERE  THE  TREASURE  IS  " 

HE  had  brought  his  usual  dinner,  which 
Aunt  Mary  had  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper 
and  stuffed  into  his  pocket  while  he  was  eating 
his  hasty  breakfast.  So  he  had  really  no  ex- 
cuse for  getting  off  until  night.  But  an  unex- 
pected chance  came  to  him  that  afternoon. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Overhome  started  to  leave 
the  store.  He  was  a  rather  ponderous  old  gen- 
tleman of  near  eighty  years,  somewhat  lame, 
very  benevolent,  but  sparing  of  his  words.  He 
seldom  came  to  the  wharf  before  one  or  two 
o'clock,  and  then  he  drove  down  from  his  house 
near  the  Roxbury  line  in  his  chaise.  He  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  Weber  regarded  him 
with  a  kind  of  awe. 

The  chaise  was  at  the  door,  and  Weber  went 
out  to  put  the  hitching-weight  in  and  hold  the 
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horse  while  the  old  gentleman  climbed  to  his 
seat.  Mr.  Overborne  regarded  him  kindly  as  he 
gathered  up  the  reins,  and  noticed  that  he  was 
looking  rather  pale. 

"  You  are  not  feeling  very  well  to-day,"  he 
observed.  Then,  paying  little  heed  to  Weber's 
saying  that  he  didn't  know  but  he  was  feeling 
as  well  as  usual,  he  went  on,  "  You  need  a 
little  rest  and  vacation.  Well,  you  shall  have  a 
week  off  in  August.  I'll  tell  Mr.  Gove." 

Weber  murmured  his  thanks  with  troubled 
and  embarrassed  looks. 

"  Get  your  coat  now,"  Mr.  Overborne  added, 
"and  I'll  give  you  a  little  ride.  You  needn't 
come  back  here  to-night.  Birdsey  can  shut  up 
the  store." 

The  boy  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  this 
proposal,  hardly  daring  to  take  it  as  a  mere 
kindness  to  himself.  Was  it  a  device  for  pun- 
ishing Birdsey's  negligence  of  his  duties?  Or 
was  Weber  to  have  a  "  talking  to  "  ? 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  senior  part- 
ner had  not  been  troubled  with  complaints 
about  either  of  the  young  men.  As  he  drove 
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around  the  Common  he  commended  Weber's 
attention  to  business,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
kept  on  as  he  had  begun,  he  might  hope  to 
become  a  successful  merchant. 

"  Good  business  habits,"  he  said,  "  are  of  the 
first  importance  for  a  young  man  ;  of  far  greater 
value,  in  the  long  run,  than  good  wages  and 
plenty  of  money.  Money  too  easy  come  by 
plays  the  mischief  with  the  average  boy." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  murmured  the  conscience- 
smitten  winner  of  the  thousand-dollar  prize, 
which  he  feared  each  moment  the  old  gentle- 
man would  allude  to  next. 

"You  may  thank  your  stars  that  you  are 
poor,"  Mr.  Overhome  went  on.  Then  he  asked 
Weber  if  he  was  fond  of  horses,  and  finally  pro- 
posed that  he  should  ride  home  with  him,  and 
walk  back  in  the  evening. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  Weber  replied,  embar- 
rassed between  a  wish  to  accept  the  honor  and 
his  concern  for  his  prize-money.  "I've  prom- 
ised to  do  some  work  in  Aunt  Mary's  garden 
to-night." 

"  Very  well :  another  time,  then ;  duty  before 
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everything,"  Mr.  Overborne  said  heartily.  And 
having  taken  a  little  tour  through  the  streets 
above  Boylston,  he  finally  reined  into  Common 
Street,  and  set  the  boy  down  at  Grandmother 
Grier's  door. 

Weber  managed  to  get  into  the  house  with- 
out being  seen,  mounted  the  stairs  two  at  a 
bound,  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and  made  a 
dive  at  the  bureau  drawer. 

A  glance  showed  him  that  its  contents  had 
been  disturbed.  The  shirts  had  been  displaced ; 
the  corner  in  which  he  had  so  carefully  packed 
the  pouch  was  empty,  and  the  pouch  of  gold 
was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

ADVENTURES   OF  A  POUCH   OF  GOLD 

SOMETHING  like  a  frenzy  of  consternation 
possessed  the  boy  as  he  tumbled  the  contents 
of  the  drawer  over,  then  of  all  the  drawers, 
in  his  search. 

His  brain  seemed  paralyzed  for  a  minute; 
he  could  not  even  think.  He  stood  before 
the  open  drawers  and  their  scattered  contents 
with  dazed  looks  and  dangling  hands  a-tremble 
—  a  picture  of  despair,  as  he  himself  saw,  when 
he  chanced  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  mirror. 

Who  could  have  taken  the  gold  away  ?  Who 
but  Ray  Vancey  knew  of  it?  Had  Ray  visited 
the  room  in  his  absence  ?  Or  had  it  been 
discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  Aunt 
Mary?  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had  hidden  the 
pouch  somewhere  else  ;  he  could  not  remem- 
ber. He  pressed  his  hands  against  his  temples, 
and  tried  to  think. 
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He  searched  every  corner  of  his  room  thor- 
oughly, and  even  thought  of  looking  in  the 
barn. 

He  replaced  everything  in  the  drawers,  and 
nerved  himself  to  bear  the  worst.  He  must 
go  down-stairs ;  he  must  meet  his  relatives ; 
he  must  learn  —  indeed,  he  believed  he  should 
perceive  by  their  looks  if  they  knew  anything 
about  the  money. 

Only  a  short  time  before  he  had  been  won- 
dering whether  it  would  not  have  been  better 
for  him  if  he  had  never  bought  a  lottery  ticket 
nor  drawn  a  prize.  But  now  the  loss  seemed 
terrible  to  him ;  he  did  not  care  so  much  for 
the  discovery  of  his  folly  by  his  friends. 

"  After  all,  I  didn't  steal  it,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
find  out  if  they  have  taken  it." 

It  took  him  some  time,  however,  to  get  up 
resolution  enough  to  confront  his  relatives. 
At  last,  his  lips  closed  and  constrained,  and 
his  pale  face  beginning  to  flush,  he  ventured 
to  leave  his  room  and  go  down-stairs. 

Aunt  Mary  met  him  in  the  entry,  and  put  up 
a  warning  finger  as  she  closed  the  door  softly. 
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"  Have  you  seen  Jane  ?  Has  she  told  you  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"Told  me  — what?"  said  Weber. 

"  By  your  coming  in  so  softly  a  while  ago, 
I  thought  you  must  have  met  her." 

"  I  can't  guess  what  you  are  talking  about," 
said  the  agitated  boy. 

"About  mother,"  she  went  on.  "She  has 
had  a  bad  turn.  We  hope  she  is  a  little 
better  now." 

Yes;  it  was  they  who  had  found  the  gold, 
Weber  thought,  and  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
covery had  made  the  old  lady  ill ! 

"She  is  asleep  now,"  said  Aunt  Mary; 
"  and  as  she  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  last 
night,  I  was  very  anxious  she  shouldn't  be 
awakened.  I  thought  you  came  in  quietly 
on  purpose." 

Weber  stood  confused,  doubtful,  expecting 
to  hear  more.  But  she  added  not  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  pouch  of  coin.  He  wanted 
to  ask  who  had  been  in  his  room  that  day ;  but 
the  news  of  Grandmother  Grier's  illness  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  speak  of  anything  else. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope ;  only  a  sinking 
spell,"  she  replied  —  the  term  "nervous  pros- 
tration" had  not  then  been  invented.  "The 
doctor  was  to  come  again  at  half-past  four; 
but  Jane  went  to  tell  him  she  is  asleep." 

"  Has  anybody  —  but  the  doctor  —  been  here 
to-day?"  Weber  asked. 

"No;  I  don't  think  of  anybody,"  she  re- 
plied; "only  two  or  three  neighbors  came  in 
when  she  was  taken  ill.  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  only  —  no  matter  now." 

And  quite  as  much  mystified  as  before  in 
regard  to  his  loss,  he  turned  away  abruptly 
and  went  out  of  the  house.  He  was  going 
toward  the  barn  when  he  saw  Jane  coming 
hurriedly  in  at  the  gate.  She  seemed  as  eager 
to  speak  to  him  as  he  was  to  question  her. 

"How  happens  it  you  are  home  so  early?" 
she  asked  breathlessly.  "I  thought  certainly 
I  should  be  back  before  you  came,  or  I  — 
have  you  missed  anything  from  your  room  ? " 
speaking  in  a  quick,  low  voice. 

"  Do  you  know  about  that  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
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with  so  sudden  a  rush  of  blood  to  his  temples 
that  he  could  hear  it  thunder  in  his  ears. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  she  said.  "I  have 
saved  it  for  you.  Nobody  knows  but  me." 

"  O  Jane ! "  breathed  Weber,  with  a  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling  that  made  his  knees 
weaken  under  him. 

"  Go  to  your  room,"  she  whispered.  "  I'll 
come  there  in  a  few  minutes  and  tell  you  all 
about  it.". 

Once  more  in  his  room,  he  waited  for  her 
with  feverish  impatience.  At  last  she  en- 
tered softly,  without  knocking,  her  bright,  sym- 
pathetic features  wearing  an  anxious  smile, 
and  her  hands  bearing  something  folded  under 
her  apron.  This  she  undid,  and  revealed  to 
Weber's  delighted  but  half-incredulous  eyes 
the  tied-up  pouch  of  gold.  He  clutched  it, 
demanding  an  explanation. 

"  Don't  scold  me,"  she  pleaded ;  "  I  did  it 
for  the  best.  Aunt  Mary  sent  me  up  here  for 
a  camphor-bag  she  put  into  the  drawer  with 
your  flannels  some  time  ago." 

"That  thing?"  said  Weber.     "I  got  tired 
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of  the  smell  of  it,  and  I  stuffed  it  away  some- 
where ;  into  the  shoe-bag  in  the  entry  closet, 
I  believe." 

"  If  we  had  only  known  !  "  exclaimed  Jane ; 
"it  would  have  saved  so  much.  I  couldn't 
find  it;  but  I  found  that"  pointing  to  the 
pouch.  "  And  forgive  me,  Weber !  I  felt 
sure  it  was  something  you  had  hidden  there, 
and  didn't  want  them  to  see.  It  was  tucked 
away  so  carefully  ;  and  they  have  believed 
for  some  time  that  you  were  keeping  some 
secret  from  us  all." 

"  How  did  they  know  that  ?  "  Weber  frown- 
ingly  asked. 

"  Maybe  you  are  not  aware  of  it,"  she  re- 
plied; "but  you  are  changed  lately.  You  are 
not  so  frank  ;  you  don't  seem  to  care  for  them 
as  you  used  to.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  you 
are  absent-minded.  And  then  you  have  so 
much  privacy  with  that  Vancey  fellow,  when- 
ever he  comes  to  town.  I  don't  like  him;  I 
just  know  he's  done  something  wrong!" 

"That  Vancey  fellow!"  Weber  echoed 
indignantly. 
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"Forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  you  asked 
me  for  an  explanation,"  she  went  on,  with 
glistening,  serious,  kindly  eyes.  "  You  were 
with  him  again  last  night.  They  didn't  be- 
lieve you  would  have  missed  your  supper  here, 
and  kept  them  in  suspense  until  almost  ten 
o'clock,  just  to  talk  with  him  about  home 
matters  and  write  a  letter  to  your  mother.  I 
hate  to  say  it,  Weber,  but  you'll  kill  grand- 
mother if  you  go  on  in  this  way." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I'd  better  find  another 
boarding-place,"  he  muttered  resentfully. 

"Now,  don't  blame  me  for  telling  you  what 
I  think  you  ought  to  know,"  the  poor  girl 
implored,  beginning  to  cry.  "I'm  trying  to 
help  and  protect  you.  I  knew  Aunt  Mary 
would  come  up  and  hunt  for  what  I  couldn't 
find,  and  I  was  so  sure  you  wouldn't  want 
her  to  see  that,  whatever  it  is,"  — he  was  hold- 
ing the  pouch  half-covered  by  his  nervous 
hands,  —  "I  took  it  to  my  own  room,  meaning 
to  bring  it  back  before  you  got  home." 

"You  are  good,  Jane!"  he  tremulously  ex- 
claimed. "Have  you  opened  it?" 
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"  Oh,  dear,  no !  I  should  have  been  afraid 
to,  even  if  I  had  thought  I  had  a  right.  I 
was  terribly  startled  when  I  found  it,  it  was 
so  heavy,  so  strange  a  thing  to  be  hidden  in 
your  drawer ! " 

"It's  something  Ray  Vancey  trusted  me 
with;  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  time. 
Please  don't  speak  of  it,  will  you?" 

"Oh,  no!  why  should  I,  after  I  have  taken 
such  pains  to  keep  your  secret?  It  has 
almost  made  me  sick  too ! "  said  Jane. 

"It's  something  I  won't  be  troubled  with 
long,"  replied  Weber.  "I'll  make  the  owner 
take  it  away." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

HIDDEN  RICHES 

HE  replaced  the  pouch  in  the  drawer,  with- 
out knowing  whether  she  had  guessed  its  con- 
tents, or  been  deceived  by  the  little  fiction 
he  invented  to  account  for  it.  He  was  by 
nature  a  truthful  boy;  but  having  begun  a 
course  of  deception,  he  had  found  something 
rather  the  reverse  of  truthful  necessary  in 
keeping  it  up. 

He  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  actually 
lied  to  Jane.  "  Ray  did  put  it  into  my  hands ; 
the  owner  shall  take  it  away." 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Jane  was  out  of 
the  room,  he  slipped  the  pouch  of  coin  into 
an  old  flower-pot,  which  he  made  a  pretence 
of  putting  away  in  the  barn,  where  he  went 
to  carry  out  his  well-laid  plan  of  hiding  the 
money. 
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The  flower-pot  seemed  a  good  thing  to  have 
it  in;  and  covering  it  with  some  old  straw 
and  chaff  which  he  scraped  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  barn,  he  bore  it  up  the  broken  ladder 
and  placed  it  in  a  pigeon-box.  Then  dropping 
to  the  floor  again,  he  carefully  put  his  ladder 
out  of  sight  behind  the  old  loom,  where  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  readily  found,  even 
if  looked  for. 

He  now  felt  that  the  worst  was  over;  and 
he  was  really  distressed  to  think  that  his  con- 
duct had  made  Grandmother  Grier  ill.  She 
had  always  treated  him  with  kindness  and 
affection,  which,  his  awakened  conscience  told 
him,  he  had  returned  with  thoughtless  in- 
gratitude. 

He  needed  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  Sunday, 
and  it  was  a  good  time  to  buy  them.  He 
found  a  very  good  pair  on  Washington  Street, 
and  in  paying  for  them  changed  his  ten-dollar 
gold-piece.  Then  he  called  on  his  washer- 
woman, to  whom  he  was  owing  a  considerable 
sum,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying 
and  getting  off  his  mind. 
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Then,  on  his  way  home,  he  met  a  boy  with 
a  bunch  of  water-lilies,  which  he  held  by  their 
long,  limp  stems.  The  flowers  were  all  closed 
up,  and  looked  rather  wilted ;  but  the  boy 
said  he  had  pulled  them  that  afternoon  in 
Fresh  Pond,  and  showed  his  trousers  still 
damp  from  wading  in  the  water.  Convinced 
of  their  freshness,  and  thinking  with  pleasure 
how  fond  Grandmother  Grier  was  of  pond- 
lilies,  Weber  bought  the  bunch  for  a  quarter, 
and  carried  them  home  as  an  atonement  to  the 
old  lady. 

"  It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  little  money, 
after  all,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  How  I  wish 
I  didn't  have  to  hide  the  rest.  If  I  could 
only  buy  nice  presents  for  mother  and  grand- 
mother, and  all  of  them !  But  no  —  they'd 
be  horrified  at  my  buying  them  anything 
out  of  lottery  money !  " 

On  reaching  home  with  his  purchases,  Weber 
put  away  his  new  shoes,  and  having  trimmed 
his  lily-stems,  coiled  them  in  the  bottom  of 
a  broad  glass  dish,  which  he  then  filled  with 
water,  leaving  the  buds  floating  on  top.  He 
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was  doing  this  very  quietly  in  the  kitchen,  with 
Jane's  assistance,  when  Aunt  Mary  came  in. 

"  For  grandma,"  he  said,  in  response  to  her 
exclamation  of  surprise.  "In  the  morning 
they'll  be  open;  it's  her  favorite  flower,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  Weber ;  and  it  was  very  kind  in  you 
to  think  of  her,"  said  his  aunt.  "  You  couldn't 
have  pleased  her  more.  But,  really,  you  can't 
afford  to  spend  your  money  for  such  things." 

"They  didn't  cost  a  great  deal,  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  do  so  much  for  her.  How  is  she 
now?"  he  asked. 

"She  has  just  wakened  up,  and  seems  very 
much  rested,"  said  Aunt  Mary.  "I'll  take  the 
lilies  to  her.  To  know  that  you  thought  of  her 
in  this  beautiful  way  will  do  her  more  good 
than  any  medicine." 

With  a  glad  and  grateful  heart  Weber  went 
out  and  worked  in  the  garden  until  tea-time, 
and  again  after  tea,  resolved  to  atone  still  fur- 
ther by  his  industry  and  helpfulness  for  all  the 
sufferings  his  neglect  had  caused  these  loving 
friends. 
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When  he  entered  the  house  in  the  deep  sum- 
mer twilight,  with  the  glow  of  this  resolution 
in  him,  he  was  made  still  further  happy  by 
hearing  that  Grandmother  Grier  was  sitting  up 
in  bed  where  she  could  smilingly  overlook  his 
dish  of  lilies ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  satisfac- 
tion he  was  suddenly  chilled  to  the  heart  by 
Aunt  Mary's  handing  him  two  dollars,  to  pay 
for  his  work  in  the  garden. 

"  I  don't  want  that !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  like 
to  help  you!  And  you  are  all  the  while  doing 
so  much  for  me,  all  of  you !  I  won't  take  a 
cent  more  from  you !  " 

But  she  insisted  on  his  receiving  it,  remind- 
ing him  of  their  agreement,  and  saying  that 
she  could  never  ask  him  to  help  her  again  if 
he  would  not  accept  pay. 

"  We  have  a  little  money,  and  you  have 
none,"  she  added ;  "  and  really  it  isn't  right  for 
you  to  refuse  it." 

The  thought  of  his  treasure  in  the  barn  gave 
him  a  pang.  But  he  could  not  explain  to  her 
why  he  didn't  wish  to  take  her  money.  And 
for  fear  of  exciting  her  suspicions  he  put  it 
reluctantly  into  his  pocket. 
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The  next  morning  the  water-lilies  had 
opened  with  exceeding  beauty  and  fragrance, 
and  Grandmother  Grier  was  better.  After  this 
Weber  lived  for  ten  days  not  unhappily.  He 
had  come  to  a  resolve  that  he  would  keep  the 
money  hidden,  and  spend  none  of  it  till  he 
should  be  a  man.  Then  he  would  use  it  to 
build  a  house  on  his  two-acre  lot.  In  this 
dream  he  found  some  ease  for  his  conscience, 
till  one  evening,  when  Ray  Vancey  came  up  be- 
hind him  suddenly,  as  he  was  putting  away  his 
garden  tools  in  the  barn. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

HOW  WEBER  CARRIED  A  WATCH 

WEBER  was  not  overjoyed  to  see  Ray.  The 
boy  had  been  trying  to  be  more  attentive  to 
business,  and  kinder  to  his  friends  at  home ; 
and  something  in  his  own  heart  told  him  that 
the  man  they  mistrusted,  and  whom  Luella  and 
her  mother  instinctively  disliked,  was  not  the 
good  angel  of  his  life. 

Yet  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  ungrateful ;  and 
having  profited  by  Ray's  friendship,  he  could 
not  very  well  break  with  him  abruptly. 

"If  I  do,"  thought  Weber,  "he'll  think  it's 
because  I've  no  longer  a:ny  use  for  him;  he'll 
think  I  am  afraid  he  will  come  to  me  for  some 
favor." 

•'Well,"  said  Ray,  "I  didn't  expect  to  see 
you  working  in  an  old  maid's  garden  for  ten 
cents  an  hour,  after  "  —  he  lowered  his  voice, 
and  gave  Weber  a  significant  look. 
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"  It  isn't  the  ten  cents  I  care  for,"  Weber 
replied;  "but  I  rather  like  the  work,  and  it 
pleases  them.  I  want  to  leave  everything  in 
good  condition  when  I  take  my  week's  vacation 
in  August."  And  he  told  what  Mr.  Overborne 
had  promised  him. 

Ray  wished  to  know  what  he  would  do  with 
himself  that  week,  and  looked  cynical  when 
Weber  said  that  he  meant  to  visit  Brook- 
ford,  which  he  hadn't  seen  since  he  came  to 
Boston. 

"  You'll  make  a  great  mistake,"  Vancey  as- 
sured him.  "Who  is  there  in  Brookford  you 
care  for?" 

"  Why,  my  mother  and  brother  and  sisters ! " 
said  the  astonished  Weber,  "  and  a  good  many 
other  people." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Ray  lightly  ; 
"you'd  like  to  see  them.  But  Brookford  is 
a  poky  old  place;  and  it's  awfully  hot  there 
in  August.  Better  go  with  me  to  some  cool 
seaside  resort,  and  have  a  much  better  time 
than  you  could  in  Brookford.  I  think  of  go- 
ing to  Pigeon  Cove  for  a  week.  By  the  way, 
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what  will  you  do  with  —  that?"  Ray's  lip 
twitched  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"Leave  it  where  it  is,  I  suppose,"  Weber 
replied.  "It  seems  safe  enough  there." 

They  had  entered  the  barn,  and  were  speak- 
ing in  low  voices.  Both  turned  their  eyes  up 
toward  the  old  dove-cote. 

"  Have  you  spent  much  of  it  yet  ? "  Ray 
asked. 

"  Only  the  ten  dollars  I  saved  out ; "  and 
Weber  mentioned  some  trifling  things  he  had 
purchased,  besides  his  shoes. 

"And  you  haven't  been  to  the  theatre  nor 
to  ride?  If  you  don't  beat  all  the  fellows! 
By  the  way,"  Ray  added,  "  I'm  a  little  short 
just  now,  —  been  buying  some  of  our  bank- 
stock,  —  and  what  do  you  say,  old  boy,  to  lend- 
ing me  about  fifty  dollars  ?  A  loan,  you  un- 
derstand; I'll  give  you  my  note  for  it,  and 
interest  besides." 

"Don't  speak  of  interest,"  Weber  replied. 
"I'll  lend  you  the  money,  if  you  want  it,  or 
more.  I  should  never  have  had  a  cent  of  it 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 
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"  That's  so  —  sure,"  said  Ray,  and  laughed 
harshly.  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?  Keep  it  here,  drawing  no  interest? 
Pshaw!  Speaking  of  our  bank.  You  know 
what  it  is;  solid  as  the  foundations  of  the 
country  I  I  should  advise  your  buying  some 
of  the  stock,  only  it  wouldn't  do  to  have  it 
stand  in  your  name.  But  I  could  take  it  in 
my  name,  and  give  you  a  memorandum  show- 
ing that  it  belongs  to  you.  That  will  be 
better  than  having  your  money  lying  idle." 

Weber  thought  so  too,  and  quickly  forgot 
his  good  resolutions  regarding  Vancey.  So 
hard  it  is  for  even  a  right-minded  boy  to  be- 
come independent  of  associations  which  have 
once  established  an  evil  influence  over  him. 

"And  why  don't  you  have  the  good  of  it 
in  other  ways?"  Ray  went  on.  "Why  don't 
you  have  a  handsome  pin  and  a  watch? 
The  idea  of  a  young  fellow  of  your  size 
without  a  watch !  " 

"  I  need  a  watch,"  Weber  said ;  "  and  I  would 
give  anything  if  I  dared  buy  one  with  my  own 
money,  and  wear  it.  It  seems  too  bad  I  can't." 
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"  I  see  !  "  Vancey  nodded.  "  Your  buying 
one  will  excite  suspicion.  But  suppose  a 
friend  makes  you  a  present  of  one?  Who 
can  object  to  that?  Now,  since  you  are  to 
lend  me  money  without  interest,  I  am  going 
to  make  you  a  present  of  as  handsome  a 
silver  watch  as  can  be  had  in  Boston." 

There  were  many  ways  in  which  a  good 
timekeeper  would  be  useful  to  Weber;  and 
where  was  there  ever  a  boy  who  did  not  find 
an  indescribable  pleasure  in  wearing  his  first 
watch?  He  reflected  that,  whatever  Ray's 
faults,  he  had  been  strictly  honorable  in  the 
matter  of  the  lottery  prize ;  and  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  follow  his  advice  in  buying  a 
share  of  the  Brookford  bank-stock  in  Ray's 
name.  He  showed  where  he  kept  his  ladder, 
but  did  not  venture  to  go  up  to  the  pigeon- 
box  while  Vancey  remained  with  him  in  the 
barn. 

"The  folks  will  suspect  something  if  they 
know  we  are  here  so  long  together,"  he  re- 
marked ;  and  they  presently  walked  out,  talk- 
ing carelessly  of  Brookford  affairs  and  people. 
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But  no  sooner  was  Vancey  gone  than  Weber 
returned  to  the  barn,  put  up  his  ladder,  climbed 
to  the  loft,  found  his  hidden  treasure,  counted 
out  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  by  the  feeling 
of  the  coins,  —  for  it  was  getting  pretty  dark 
up  there,  —  and  taking  ten  dollars  more  for 
his  own  use,  tied  up  the  pouch  again,  and 
left  it  in  the  flower-pot,  covered  with  rubbish 
as  before. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  in  Ray's  room 
in  Park  Hall,  giving  him  the  money,  and  in 
return  receiving  his  note  and  a  memorandum 
regarding  the  share  of  bank-stock. 

Several  days  passed  before  Weber  received  his 
watch.  Then  Ray  brought  it  himself,  showed 
him  what  a  beauty  it  was,  bragged  of  its  time- 
keeping qualities,  and  ended  by  suggesting 
that  another  fifty  dollars  would  be  acceptable. 

Weber  could  not  very  well  refuse  the  loan; 
so  the  dove-cote  was  once  more  visited  for  his 
friend's  accommodation. 

He  found  the  watch  a  great  convenience : 
yet  it  was  the  cause  of  no  little  embarrass- 
ment; since,  although  he  could  say  it  was  a 
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gift,  he  did  not  venture  to  wear  it  openly. 
Ray  had  given  him  along  with  it  a  little 
chamois-skin  sheath ;  and  this  he  sewed  to  the 
inside  of  his  vest,  to  serve  as  a  fob.  A  plain 
black  string,  also  worn  inside  his  vest,  an- 
swered for  a  guard. 

It  was  with  a  tremulous  and  guilty  kind  of 
joy  that  he  carried  the  precious  thing,  which 
he  must  keep  so  carefully  concealed.  Jane 
discovered  it  one  morning,  as  he  took  a  peep 
at  it  before  starting  for  the  store ;  and  he 
had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  showing  it  to 
Nelson  Birdsey. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  make  a  dis- 
play of  it  to  somebody ;  for  after  the  first 
day  or  two  the  pleasure  of  wearing  it  seemed 
spoiled  if  he  couldn't  let  it  be  seen.  He 
liked  to  walk  in  by-streets,  where  strangers 
could  observe  him  as  he  drew  it  from  beneath 
his  vest  and  consulted  it  with  a  grave  and 
business-like  air.  At  such  times  he  was  care- 
ful to  show  more  watch  than  string. 

To  both  Nelson  and  Jane  he  confided  that 
it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  friend, 
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and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  talked 
about. 

The  possession  of  it,  and  the  desire  to  wear 
it  openly,  decided  him  to  spend  his  vacation 
at  the  seaside,  as  Ray  advised,  instead  of  visit- 
ing his  folks  at  Brookford.  His  delight  in 
it  would  have  been  supreme  if  only  he  had 
dared  exhibit  it  to  Luella  Gove! 

But  now  an  event  took  place  which  affected 
not  only  his  immediate  plans,  but  his  pros- 
pects in  life. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE  MAN  UNDER  THE  WINDOW 

ONE  sultry  summer  night  Weber  had  blown 
out  his  candle  and  gone  to  bed,  where  he  lay 
with  unclosed  eyes,  kept  awake  partly  by  the 
moonlight  which  shone  in  at  his  open  window, 
but  more  by  an  exciting  circumstance  which 
had  just  occurred  at  the  store. 

A  storm  had  been  for  some  time  gathering 
over  Nelson  Birdsey.  In  Weber's  presence  he 
had  more  than  once  'received  fair  warning  that 
his  private  speculations  could  no  longer  be  toiu 
erated  by  the  firm.  It  was  this  unsettled  stats. 
of  things  which  had  prevented  Weber,  now  that 
he  had  money,  from  taking  a  share  in  some 
of  Birdsey 's  investments,  and  also  from  indul- 
ging in  dissipations  that  might  peril  his  own 
position.  At  last  the  blow  had  fallen  ;  Birdsey 
had  been  discharged. 
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Weber  lay  thinking  how  pale  Nelson  looked 
as  he  came  out  from  the  counting-room,  where 
he  had  had  a  brief  final  talk  with  Mr.  Gove ; 
and  what  he  meant  by  muttering  as  he  passed 
him,  "  Your  turn  will  come  next !  "  Was  it 
that  Weber  was  also  to  be  dismissed? 

Birdsey  had  tried  to  make  light  of  his  dis- 
grace ;  but  though  the  nose  with  the  acute 
accent  was  carried  higher  than  ever  that  after- 
noon, anybody  who  knew  him  well  could  see 
how  deeply  he  was  troubled. 

"  How  much  better  for  him  to  have  given  up 
his  private  interests,  and  have  stuck  to  those  of 
the  firm  ! "  was  Weber's  deep  conviction,  as  he 
lay  in  bed  gazing  at  the  moonlight,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  by  diligence  and  sobriety  he  him- 
self could  yet  keep  his  place. 

Suddenly  a  sound  reached  his  ears,  as  of  a 
footstep  crunching  the  gravel  on  the  walk  be- 
low his  chamber.  Always  timid  in  respect  to 
robbers  since  his  gold  had  been  hidden  in  the 
barn,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  hearing  the  noise 
again,  stepped  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 

Below  him,  sprinkled  with  the  moonlight  that 
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was  broken  by  the  boughs  of  a  quince-tree,  was 
the  dark  figure  of  a  man.  He  was  moving  to- 
ward the  barn  stealthily,  it  seemed  to  Weber, 
and  stopping  at  every  step  or  two,  as  if  to 
hearken  and  look  around.  It  was  now  about 
eleven  o'clock  —  an  hour  when  every  inmate  of 
the  house  was  usually  asleep. 

The  only  one  awake  was  probably  the  owner 
of  the  gold,  toward  which  the  figure  was,  he 
firmly  believed,  making  its  way.  The  shadows 
and  the  silence  added  to  the  mystery,  arid  con- 
tributed to  the  terror  that  thrilled  him. 

The  barn  was  not  kept  locked,  for  there  had 
been  nothing  within  it  which  any  one  would 
have  cared  to  steal  until  Weber  hid  his  money ; 
and  he  had  not  since  then  wished  to  excite  re- 
mark by  putting  a  lock  on  the  door. 

There  was  nothing  but  the  peculiarity  of  the 
latch  already  described  to  prevent  the  intruder 
from  entering  and  helping  himself  to  anything 
he  could  find;  but  who,  unless  it  were  Ray 
Vancey,  would  know  where  to  find  the  only 
thing  worth  taking  away? 

The  boy  was  watching  and  wondering,  when 
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the  man  advanced  into  the  open  moonlight ;  and 
he  saw,  what  he  already  suspected,  that  it  was 
Vancey  himself.  It  was  the  same  slender, 
genteel  form  he  knew  so  well ;  and  there 
was  the  usual  satchel  in  Ray's  hand.  But  he 
was  not  moving  with  his  usual  decision.  In- 
deed, he  had  gone  not  more  than  half-way  from 
the  quince-bush  to  the  barn,  when  he  came  back 
and  stood  under  Weber's  window. 

Anxious  to  see  what  he  would  do,  Weber 
kept  out  of  sight  in  his  chamber  until  he  heard 
the  click  of  a  gravelstone  striking  a  pane,  fol- 
lowed by  a  low  whistle.  He  waited  until  an- 
other small  pebble  came  into  the  room  ;  then  he 
advanced  and  put  out  his  head. 

"  That  you,  Ray  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"  Come  down  here,  can't  you  ?  "  Ray  replied. 
"  I  want  to  see  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


WEBER  pulled  on  his  clothes  as  quickly  as 
possible,  went  down  to  the  entry-door,  slipped 
back  the  bolt,  and  stepped  out  under  the  vine- 
covered  porch.  He  noticed,  as  he  met  Ray, 
that  a  man  going  along  the  street  paused  a 
moment,  as  if  to  observe  them ;  probably  the 
night  watchman. 

"  Weber,"  said  Ray  in  a  constrained  voice, 
"I'm  awfully  glad  I  woke  you  up.  I  thought  I 
must  find  some  friend  I  could  consult  in  my 
trouble." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ? "  Weber  in- 
quired. 

"  I've  been  robbed,"  said  Ray.  "  The  money 
of  the  bank,  three  thousand  dollars,  has  been 
taken  out  of  my  satchel,  somewhere  between 
here  and  Brookford.  I  never  discovered  it  till 
I  reached  Boston." 
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"  How  could  it  have  happened  ?  "  exclaimed 
Weber.  "  Sit  down  on  the  bench  here,  and  tell 
me  about  it." 

Ray  heaved  a  sigh  as  he  put  down  his  satchel, 
and  then  seated  himself  beside  it,  under  the 
shady  porch. 

"I  have  two  theories,"  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat,  and  wiping  his  sweaty  forehead ;  "  but  the 
trouble  is,  neither  is  very  satisfactory.  I  left 
home  yesterday  for  Millbury  Centre,  where  I 
passed  the  night,  having  business  there  this 
forenoon.  Then  I  took  the  coach  again,  mean- 
ing to  connect  with  the  afternoon  train  from 
Worcester.  A  fellow  I  have  observed  several 
times  while  making  my  trips  between  Brook- 
ford  and  Boston  got  up  with  me.  We  were 
on  speaking  terms,  and  he  knew'I  was  a  bank 
clerk. 

"  I  took  the  usual  care  of  my  satchel.  Our 
cashier  has  always  said  it  wasn't  best  to  appear 
too  particular  about  it ;  so  I  would  commonly 
throw  it  under  the  seat,  as  if  it  was  of  no  spe- 
cial value,  just  as  I  did  this  time.  A  few  miles 
the  other  side  of  Worcester,  we  were  going 
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down  a  gullied  hill ;  I  was  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  and  this  fellow  was  on  the  box  with  the 
driver.  It  was  the  silliest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened, and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it 
was  a  contrived  plan  between  the  driver  and 
him.  Anyway,  the  coach  upset. 

"  I  was  thrown  a  considerable  distance,  and 
struck  on  my  head.  It  seemed  but  a  moment 
that  I  lost  consciousness ;  but  when  I  recov- 
ered myself  I  found  the  passengers  mostly  on 
their  feet,  and  the  baggage  picked  up.  No- 
body seemed  to  be  much  hurt ;  and  I  found  my 
satchel,  all  right  as  I  supposed,  under  the  seat 
where  I  had  left  it. 

"We  righted  the  stage  without  much  diffi- 
culty. But  some  repairs  were  found  necessary 
before  we  could  go  on ;  and  this  delayed  us  so 
that  we  were  too  late  for  the  Boston  train. 
This  fellow  I  speak  of  was  the  only  passenger 
who  didn't  wait ;  he  disappeared,  and  I  scarcely 
thought  of  him  again  until  I  missed  my  money. 

"Now,  it  may  have  been  taken  from  my 
satchel  at  Millbury ;  but  it  seems  much  more 
probable  that  I  was  robbed  at  the  time  of  the 
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upset  on  the  road.  I  took  a  freight-train  to 
Boston,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  my  getting 
here  so  late.  Now  I  must  hurry  back  and  re- 
port the  loss  to  the  bank  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  I  find  there  is  a  freight-train  that  leaves  at 
four  in  the  morning;  I  must  get  that.  So  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  go  to  Park  Hall ;  indeed, 
I  was  just  about  crazy,  and  hardly  knew  what 
I  did  do  for  about  an  hour  after  I  examined  my 
satchel,  —  I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it 
then,  —  and  discovered  the  robbery.  I  thought 
for  a  minute  of  turning  into  your  barn  and 
sleeping  an  hour  or  two,  if  I  could  be  so  lucky ; 
for  I  hated  to  call  you  up." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  said  Weber.  "  Are  you 
sure  the  money  has  been  taken  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  made  a  thorough  examination  at 
the  depot.  It  was  all  in  bills,  mostly  on  Boston 
banks ;  and  some  newspaper  wads  of  about  the 
same  bulk  had  been  stuffed  in  to  fill  the  place. 
I  have  preserved  them,  for  they  may  prove  a 
clew.  Now  what  I  want  to  ask,  old  chum,  is 
this:  Can  I  turn  in  with  you  for  the  three  or 
four  hours  I  have  to  wait  ?  By  the  way,  I  don't 
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want  anybody  to  know  of  my  coming  here 
till  I  make  my  report  to  the  bank." 

Weber  thought  that  could  be  managed. 
"  Only  be  quiet  as  you  can,"  he  said,  "  so  as 
not  to  wake  the  folks." 

Glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  friend,  and  full 
of  sympathy  for  his  misfortune,  he  picked  up 
the  satchel,  and  led  the  way  to  his  moonlighted 
room. 

"Now,"  Ray  said,  "you  must  get  to  bed 
again;  and  don't  let  me  disturb  you  in  the 
morning.  I  don't  expect  to  sleep  a  wink  my- 
self, I'm  so  excited.  Besides,  I  slept  in  the 
train  nearly  all  the  way  from  Worcester." 

"  Where  was  your  satchel  then  ? "  Weber 
asked. 

"On  the  seat  by  my  side." 

"How  do  you  know  that  it  wasn't  opened  by 
somebody  while  you  were  napping  ?  " 

"I've  thought  of  that  too,"  said  Ray.  "It 
was  locked,  to  be  sure  ;  yet  a  common  small- 
sized  key  will  fit  it.  But  it  would  have  been  a 
bold  thing  to  do." 

The  two  continued  to  converse  in   whispers 
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for  some  time  after  they  had  lain  down ;  and 
Weber  fully  expected  to  keep  awake  until  after 
his  friend's  departure.  But  all  at  once,  while 
listening  to  something  Ray  was  saying,  oblivion 
closed  over  him,  and  he  knew  nothing  more 
until  he  was  roused  by  a  loud  pounding  at  his 
door  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

A  LAME  MAN   WITH  A  BAG 

AROUSED  by  the  pounding  at  his  door,  We- 
ber leaped  up,  and,  remembering  the  strange 
events  of  the  night,  wondered  for  a  moment 
if  he  had  dreamed  them.  The  sun  was  clouded, 
but  it  was  broad  day.  The  knocking  con- 
tinued. 

"Who's  there?"  he  asked. 

"  Weber !  "  called  the  voice  of  Jane,  "Aunt 
Mary  wants  you  to  get  up  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  go  for  the  police.  The  house  has  been 
broken  into  during  the  night,  and  we  may 
have  been  robbed." 

"  How  can  that  be  ? "  Weber  demanded,  as 
he  hurriedly  caught  up  his  clothes. 

"I  found  the  porch  door  partly  open,"  she 
replied ;  "  and  Aunt  Mary  is  sure  she  bolted 
it  after  everybody  had  gone  to  bed.  Old  Mr. 
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Rawlins,  who  was  out  on  the  street  at  day- 
light, says  he  saw  somebody  coming  out  of 
our  barn,  walking  lame,  and  carrying  a  bag. 
He  spoke  to  him;  and  the  man  said  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  family,  going  for  an  early 
train. 

"  But  the  night  watchman  told  him  after- 
wards that  he  had  seen  a  man  prowling  about 
the  house  late  in  the  evening;  so  he  called 
to  let  us  know,  and  see  if  we  had  been  broken 
into." 

"I  don't  think  we  have  been  robbed,"  cried 
Weber,  to  reassure  his  friends,  while  he  him- 
self was  by  no  means  reassured. 

He  hadn't  noticed  that  Vancey  was  lame, 
although  he  might  have  been  made  so  by  his 
fall  from  the  coach.  But  why  had  Vancey 
gone  into  the  barn? 

He  had  accounted  very  naturally  for  his 
movements  in  that  direction  the  night  before; 
but  he  could  not  have  been  actuated  by  the 
same  motive  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

And  now,  as  he  thought  of  it,  Ray's  request 
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that  his  visit  to  him  should  be  kept  secret 
seemed  very  strange  to  Weber,  who  also 
found  it  extremely  embarrassing. 

If  he  had  not  been  hampered  by  that,  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  unbolted  door !  But  now,  on  hasten- 
ing down-stairs  and  meeting  Aunt  Mary,  he 
felt  obliged  to  suppress  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  case.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
nothing  had  yet  been  missed,  and  was  quite 
ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the 
unfastened  door. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said,  "it  was  so 
warm  in  my  room,  and  the  moonlight  was  so 
pleasant,  I  came  out  and  sat  on  the  porch  a 
little  while  last  evening,  after  everybody  was 
abed.  It's  just  possible  I  left  the  door  un- 
fastened. I  don't  believe  there  was  any  rob- 
ber, though  some  straggler  may  have  got 
into  the  barn." 

Aunt  Mary  was  busy  counting  the  silver 
spoons,  and  looking  up  the  family  thimbles 
and  gold  rings. 

"  I'll  run  out  and  see,"  said  Weber,  in  fear 
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for  the  safety  of  his  treasure,  and  eager  for 
an  excuse  to  go  to  it. 

The  first  thing  he  noticed  was  that  the  lad- 
der had  been  moved;  though  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  old  loom,  it  was  not  just  as  he  had 
placed  it.  Then  on  climbing  to  the  loft,  he 
discovered  that  one  of  the  decayed  boards  had 
been  quite  broken  through,  and  that  a  part 
of  it  had  fallen  to  the  floor  below. 

Filled  with  fear  by  these  suspicious  signs, 
he  reached  for  his  flower-pot  in  the  old  pigeon- 
box,  tumbled  out  the  chaff  and  straw,  and  was 
immensely  relieved  to  find  his  tied-up  pouch 
apparently  as  he  had  left  it.  He  wasn't  sat- 
isfied, however,  until  he  had  opened  it  and 
looked  at  the  rouleaux  of  gold,  and  Ray's 
memoranda  of  loans  and  stock,  which  had 
been  put  away  with  them  for  safe-keeping. 

Tremblingly  he  groped  his  way  down  the 
ladder,  which  he  put  away  again,  wondering 
greatly  what  could  have  induced  Vancey  to 
climb  up  there  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

"Perhaps  he  had  a  little  time  to  spare,  and 
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.didn't  know  what  else  to  do,"  he  reasoned. 
"I'm  always  suspecting  him  of  some  trick, 
and  always  finding  I'm  mistaken." 

With  a  lightened  heart  he  went  in  to  break- 
fast, announced  that  he  couldn't  find  any  dam- 
age had  been  done  about  the  premises,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  Grandmother  Grier  had 
not  suffered  a  shock  in  consequence  of  his  care- 
lessness in  leaving  the  door  open. 

"  She  knows  nothing  about  it  yet,"  said  Aunt 
Mary ;  "  and  I  think  we'd  better  not  tell  her." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

STARTLING  NEWS  FROM    BROOKFORD 

WITH  the  warning  of  Nelson  Birdsey's  ex- 
ample before  him,  Weber  performed  his  duties 
at  the  store  with  renewed  assiduity.  He  now 
had  to  get  the  mails  in  Birdsey's  place  ;  whence 
it  happened  that  one  day,  not  long  after,  he 
took  from  the  post-office  a  letter  for  Aunt 
Mary. 

It  was  postmarked  Brookford,  and  addressed 
in  his  mother's  familiar  hand.  As  it  was  rare 
for  her  to  send  a  letter  in  that  way,  and  he  had 
heard  from  her  through  private  hands  only  a 
short  time  before,  he  felt  that  it  must  contain 
some  extraordinary  news. 

It  must  be  something  about  Ray  Vancey,  he 
felt  sure ;  for  the  loss  of  the  bank's  money  must 
be  known  by  that  time. 

He    carried    it    home    in    the    evening,  and 
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watched  his  aunt  as  she  opened  and  read  it. 
The  surprise  with  which  she  received  it  deep- 
ened to  a  grave  concern  as  she  went  through  it 
twice,  carefully  and  in  silence,  without  offering 
to  read  it  aloud  to  the  others,  as  usual. 

"  Who's  your  letter  from,  Mary  ? "  said 
Grandmother  Grier,  who  sat  knitting  by  the 
window. 

"  From  sister  Laura,"  Aunt  Mary  replied, 
with  a  disturbed  and  absent-minded  air. 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  read  it  ?  "  said  the  old 
lady.  "Weber  and  I  want  to  hear  it;  I  hope 
there's  no  bad  news  from  the  family." 

"They  are  all  well,"  Aunt  Mary  replied. 
"But  it  does  contain  some  rather  startling 
news.  There  has  been  #  robbery  of  some  money 
belonging  to  the  bank,  and  Brookford  is  greatly 
excited  over  it." 

"  I  warrant  that  Vancey  had  something  to  do 
with  it ! "  said  grandma  tartly,  while  Weber 
turned  pale  as  he  listened. 

"You've  guessed  right,"  Aunt  Mary  replied, 
with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  He  claims  that  he  was 
robbed  of  the  money  while  on  his  way  to  Bos- 
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ton,  where  it  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Suffolk 
Bank  ;  three  thousand  dollars." 

"  Goodness  !  "  the  old  lady  exclaimed  ;  "  to 
think  of  anybody  trusting  the  fellow  with  so 
much  money  as  that ! " 

"Why  not?"  spoke  up  Weber.  "A  bank 
must  trust  somebody;  and  I've  always  found 
Ray  Vancey  the  soul  of  honor,  much  as  some 
folks  are  prejudiced  against  him." 

She  did  not  seem  displeased  to  see  him  stand 
up  for  his  friend. 

"Well,  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so,"  she 
said  ;  "  for  I  know  nothing  about  him,  only  "  — 

Only  from  what  she  had  observed  of  his  in- 
fluence over  her  grandson,  she  was  about  to 
add ;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  asked  if  there 
was  any  more  news. 

"  Yes ;  something  more  surprising  still  —  for 
us,"  said  Aunt  Mary.  "The  cashier  is  com- 
ing to  Boston  to  investigate  the  case,  and  sis- 
ter Laura  is  coming  with  him.  She  will  be  here 
to-morrow  night." 

Weber  had  been  standing  with  his  hand  on  the 
door-latch,  ready  to  go  out.  He  suddenly  leaned 
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back  against  the  door,  rather  stunned  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  announcement  and  all  it  implied. 

His  mother  had  been  all  along  urging  him  to 
visit  Brookford  during  the  week  of  his  vacation, 
and  had  not  written  a  word  of  any  intention  on 
her  part  of  seeing  him  in  Boston.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  was  to  be  in  any  way  involved  in 
Ray  Vancey's  trouble  with  the  bank  ? 

Mrs.  Grier  seemed  as  much  surprised,  though 
in  a  different  way. 

"I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  see  Laura,"  she 
said;  "but  how  can  she  leave  the  children? 
I  suppose  she  wants  to  see  her  lost  one,"  with 
a  look  at  Weber,  "and  perhaps  take  him  home 
with  her.  But  why  does  she  come  on  with 
the  cashier?  There  must  be  something  else, 
Mary,  that  you  haven't  told  us." 

Instead  of  answering,  Aunt  Mary  looked 
steadily  at  Weber,  and  said,  — 

"  Did  you  see  Vancey  the  last  time  he  was  in 
Boston?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  replied :  "  Yes, 
I  saw  him,  and  he  told  me  the  story  of  the  rob- 
bery. He  asked  me  not  to  speak  of  it,  as  he 
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didn't  wish  it  to  get  out  until  he  had  made  his 
report  to  the  bank.  But  I  suppose,  as  you 
know  about  it,  I  can  speak  of  it  now." 

He  thought  she  would  question  him  further, 
but  she  did  not;  and  as  she  appeared  disin- 
clined to  reveal  anything  more  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  he  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

"WHAT  TIME  is  IT,  WEBER?" 

THE  next  morning  Weber  took  from  the 
post-office  another  Brookford  letter.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gove,  in  a  handwriting  the  boy 
did  not  know;  but  he  felt  sure  that  it  con- 
cerned Ray  Vancey,  and  perhaps  himself. 

Soon  after  delivering  the  mail  at  the  store,  he 
was  called  into  the  private  office  of  the  firm, 
where  Mr.  Gove  sat  writing  at  his  desk.  As  he 
did  not  look  up  immediately,  Weber  let  his  eyes 
wander  to  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Post,  which  lay 
across  the  back  of  a  chair,  where  the  first  thing 
he  saw  was  a  paragraph  with  the  startling  head- 
ing:— 

"THE  BROOKFORD  BANK  ROBBERY." 
He  was  looking  with  breathless  eagerness  to 
see  if  Vancey's  name  was  mentioned,  when  Mr. 
Gove  turned  and  spoke  to  him. 
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"What  time  is  it,  Weber?"  he  asked,  lifting 
his  bald  forehead  and  grave  face. 

Weber  looked  up  quickly  at  the  office  clock, 
which  had  stopped.  He  thought  of  his  own 
watch,  but  merely  put  his  hand  to  it,  and  took 
it  away  again. 

He  stood  staring  inanely,  when  Mr.  Gove 
went  on,  — 

"It  used  to  be  Birdsey's  task  to  keep  the 
clock  wound.  It  gets  neglected  since  he  left. 
I  thought  you  had  a  watch." 

Weber  was  surprised  at  this,  for  it  was  by 
no  means  a  common  thing  for  store-boys  to 
carry  watches  in  those  days.  And  why  did 
not  Mr.  Gove  consult  his  own  timepiece  ? 
Weber,  however,  could  do  no  less  than  give 
a  peep  at  the  watch  under  his  vest,  and  tell 
the  hour. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Gove.  "Is  that  a 
watch  that  was  your  father's  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  the  boy  faltered;  "it's  one  a 
friend  gave  me." 

"Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Gove.  "He 
must  be  a  pretty  good  friend  to  make  you 
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so  handsome  a  present.  Why  do  you  wear 
it  under  your  vest  ?  " 

Weber  was  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair 
as  he  explained,  "I've  no  watch-pocket,  and 
so  I  just  fastened  a  chamois-skin  sheath  where 
it  wouldn't  be  seen." 

Mr.  Gove  made  no  further  comment,  but 
said,  "You  may  wind  the  clock  and  set  it, 
and  it  will  be  one  of  your  duties  to  keep  it 
wound  after  this.  Are  you  aware  that  your 
mother  is  coming  to  Boston  to-day?" 

"Yes,  sir;  our  folks  had  a  letter  which  I 
carried  home  to  them  yesterday."  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  Weber  added,  "You  have 
heard  from  her,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  directly,"  Mr.  Gove  replied.  "  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  cashier  of  the 
Brookford  Bank ;  and  it  seems  she  is  coming 
with  him.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  about 
the  robbery  of  their  bank-messenger  ?  " 

"Something,"  Weber  answered. 

"I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Suffolk 
Bank,  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  de- 
posited," Mr.  Gove  continued ;  "  and  I  am 
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asked  to  assist  in  the  investigation.  That's 
why  Mr.  Allen  writes  to  me;  and  that's  the 
way  I  happened  to  know  of  your  mother's 
coming." 

Weber  wanted  to  ask  what  she  had  to  do 
with  the  investigation ;  but  afraid  of  being 
questioned  in  turn,  he  got  upon  a  chair  to 
wind  the  clock,  while  the  father  of  Luella 
resumed  his  writing. 

Weber  was  allowed  to  go  home  early  that 
afternoon,  on  account  of  his  mother's  expected 
arrival.  His  bosom  swelled  with  mingled  joy 
and  apprehension  at  the  thought  of  her  com- 
ing. He  would  have  gone  to  meet  her  at  the 
depot,  had  not  Mr.  Gove  proposed  to  do  so 
himself,  and  take  her  to  Mrs.  Grier's  in  his 
buggy. 

"  It  is  to  have  a  word  with  her  about  me 
before  I  see  her,"  Weber  thought,  with  mis- 
givings. Although  he  had  no  fear  of  being 
connected  with  the  bank  robbery,  his  intimacy 
with  Ray,  and  a  consciousness  of  .wrong-doing, 
made  him  dread  the  hour  which  should  have 
promised  nothing  but  delight. 
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At  Grandmother  Grier's  he  found  every- 
thing in  holiday  array,  to  give  her  a  cheery 
welcome.  The  old  lady  sat  smiling  in  her 
freshest  cap  and  best  black  silk;  while  Aunt 
Mary  was  arranging  flowers  in  the  parlor,  and 
Jane  was  setting  the  tea-table  with  a  snowy 
white  cloth. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

MOTHER  AND   SON 

had  just  time  to  put  on  his  Sunday 
clothes  and  hide  his  watch  in  a  drawer,  when 
he  saw  Mr*,  Gove  driving  up  the  street  with 
a  pale  lady  in  his  buggy. 

That  pale  lady  was  his  mother  —  how  much 
more  worn  and  weary-looking  that  when  he 
saw  her  last ! 

Something  like  a  sob  swelled  in  his  throat 
as  he  met  her  tearful  smile  at  the  gate,  and 
felt  her  trembling  arms  about  his  neck  and. 
her  clinging  kiss  upon  his  cheek. 

A  pang  of  guilt,  too,  smote  his  heart  when 
he  thought  of  his  foolish  resolution  not  to 
visit  her  in  his  vacation,  but  to  go  where  he 
could  have  a  gayer  time,  and  would  not  have 
to  keep  his  watch  concealed. 

Aunt  Mary  also  met  her  at  the  gate ;    and 
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Grandmother  Grier,  in  her  white  cap  and  black 
silk,  stood  under  the  porch  with  outstretched 
hands  and  tears  of  joy  to  receive  her.  The 
greetings  were  full  of  ardor  and  tenderness ; 
and  yet  Weber  felt  a  cloud  hanging  over  all. 

It  was  a  sadder  tea-table  than  the  festive 
preparations  had  promised.  The  mother  of 
Weber  seemed  too  tired  to  talk  much;  and 
all  seemed  thinking  of  something  different 
from  anything  that  was  spoken. 

After  supper  she  proposed  to  look  at  her 
son's  room,  where  they  were  no  sooner  alone 
together  with  the  door  closed,  than  she  took 
his  hand  and  said, — 

"My  son,  you  must  know  that  it  is  not  a 
trifling  matter  which  has  brought  me  to  Boston 
at  this  time.  The  bank  people  have  no  con- 
fidence in  Ray  Vancey's  story.  They  do  not 
believe  he  was  robbed ;  they  think  that  he  has 
taken  the  money  himself." 

"  I  can  never  believe  that  of  Ray  Vancey  !  " 
Weber  exclaimed. 

"It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  one  so  well 
connected,"  his  mother  went  on.  "  But  there 
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have  been  unfavorable  stories  about  him  lately; 
of  his  buying  lottery  tickets,  and  gambling, 
and  spending  his  nights  and  his  earnings  in 
dissipation.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
it?"  she  asked,  looking  in  his  eyes,  as  she 
sank  wearily  upon  a  chair. 

He  stood  before  his  mother,  silent  for  a 
moment,  trying  in  vain  to  mask  his  feelings 
with  a  face  of  simple  wonder  and  incredulity; 
then  he  answered  evasively, — 

"  He  has  been  buying  stock  in  the  Brookford 
Bank,  for  one  thing;  he  told  me  that  himself. 
That's  where  the  most  of  his  money  must 
have  gone." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  she  answered 
with  a  sigh.  "  But  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take about  that.  Mr.  Allen,  the  cashier,  tells 
me  they  cannot  hear  of  his  making  any  honest 
investments,  though  they  have  known  of  his 
having  money.  If  Ray  had  bought  bank-stock, 
the  officers  of  the  bank  would  certainly  have 
known  it,  wouldn't  they  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Weber  answered.  "  I  don't 
see  what  he  could  have  meant  by  telling  me 
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that."  And  he  thought  dubiously  of  the  stock 
which  was  to  have  been  bought  for  him  and 
registered  in  Vancey's  name. 

"  Mr.  Allen  is  a  shrewd  man,"  she  continued, 
"and  he  gives  very  positive  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting him.  Now,  my  dear  son,  you  have 
been  a  good  deal  associated  with  Ray  lately, 
and  Mr.  Allen  thinks  your  testimony  in  the 
case  may  be  important.  So,  also,  does  Mr. 
Gove.  He  mentioned  to  me  just  now  a  watch 
which  you  told  him  had  been  given  you  by  a 
friend.  Have  you  such  a  watch  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  have,"  Weber  confessed ; 
and  at  once  taking  the  watch  from  the  drawer, 
he  put  it  into  her  thin  white  hand. 

"  My  dear  son ! "  she  said,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice,  "  did  Ray  Vancey  give  you 
this?" 

He  nodded,  standing  before  her  ashamed, 
with  convulsively  working  lips. 

"And  why" — she  choked  a  little  —  "why, 
my  darling  boy,  have  you  kept  from  your 
mother  the  fact  of  your  receiving  so  valuable 
a  present 9  " 
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Still  he  did  not  speak. 

"Why  is  your  own  mother  left  to  hear  of 
it  in  this  way?  Even  Mr.  Gove,  your  em- 
ployer and  generous  friend,  might  not  have 
known  of  it  if  a  clerk  he  has  lately  discharged 
for  negligence  of  duty  hadn't  told  him  that 
you,  too,  had  your  secrets  from  the  firm — that 
you  were  wearing  a  watch  you  didn't  dare 
to  show." 

"  So  it  was  Nelson  Birdsey,  was  it  ?  That 
traitor ! "  Weber  exclaimed.  "  Trying  to 
make  me  out  as  bad  as  he !  There's  no 
great  secret  about  that  watch,"  he  went  on, 
now  that  his  tongue  was  loosened.  "I  didn't 
want  people  asking  questions  about  it;  that's 
all." 

"  But  if  there  had  been  no  wrong  connected 
with  it,  why  shouldn't  they  ask  about  it?" 
she  urged.  "  How  did  Ray  come  to  make 
you  such  a  present  ?  " 

"  Because  he  wanted  to,  I  suppose ;  he's 
the  most  generous-hearted  fellow  in  the  world," 
Weber  replied. 

"  My  own  dear  child ! "  she  exclaime(}? 
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ing  away  a  tear,  "listen  to  me,  I  pray.  Do 
not  keep  anything  back.  It  has  been  a  very 
great  trial  to  me  to  hear  of  Ray's  growing 
influence  over  you,  and  of  some  things  in  your 
conduct  I  am  sure  you  never  would  have 
been  guilty  of  but  for  him." 

44  Who  has  written  you  anything  of  the 
kind  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  can't  tell  who.  But  I  will  frankly  say 
that  I  have  discovered  much  of  it  in  your 
own  letters.  They  have  contained  a  good 
deal  more,  in  one  sense,  than  you  thought 
you  put  into  them.  Now,  nobody  believes 
you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  robbery  of 
the  bank's  money." 

"  I  should  hope  not !  "    he  cried  indignantly. 

"  But  Mr.  Allen  is  determined  to  probe  the 
matter  to  the  bottom  ;  he  even  suspects  Ray 
Vancey  of  a  previous  theft.  I  entreat  you, 
my  dear  boy,  to  be  entirely  frank  with  him, 
and  tell  him  everything  you  know  of  Ray's 
movements  the  last  time  he  was  in  town.  Mr. 
Allen  will  be  here  presently;  and  I  wanted 
to  have  this  talk  with  you  beforehand,  to  pre- 
pare you." 
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Mr.  Allen  had,  in  fact,  already  arrived,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Gove;  and  he  was  hav- 
ing a  conference  with  Aunt  Mary  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, while  Mr.  Gove  was  talking  to  the 
old  lady  in  the  parlor.  Weber  had  already 
suspected  that  something  which  concerned  him 
was  going  on  below,  when  Aunt  Mary  came 
up  to  say  that  the  cashier  would  like  to  see 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  CASHIER   INVESTIGATES 

RELYING  upon  his  own  innocence  of  any 
connection  with  the  robbery,  and  encouraged 
by  his  mother,  who  accompanied  him,  Weber 
assumed  a  confident  and  cheerful  air,  and  went 
down  to  the  sitting-room  to  meet  the  cashier 
of  the  Brookford  Bank.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Allen  in  Brookford,  and  the  meeting  between 
them  was  pleasant.  The  cashier  greeted  him 
with  the  same  kindly  smile  with  which  he  used 
to  pass  the  boys  in  the  street,  or  encourage 
them  at  their  games  ;  and  Weber  soon  began  to 
feel  at  ease  in  his  presence. 

After  asking  him  how  he  liked  Boston,  and 
his  situation  in  the  store,  and  putting  a  few 
questions  regarding  the  acquaintances  he  had 
made  and  the  amusements  he  had,  Mr  Allen 
said,  — 
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"You  know  the  unfortunate  business  that 
brings  me  to  town.  I  have  good  grounds  for 
doubting  some  parts  of  Vancey's  story  ;  and  the 
only  way  to  find  out  the  truth  of  it  is  to  follow 
up  his  movements,  and  especially  to  talk  with 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  have  seen  him 
when  he  was  last  in  Boston." 

"I  saw  him,"  Weber  answered  promptly. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  just  when 
and  where  you  saw  him?  " 

"No,  sir ;  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
it,  now  that  he  has  made  his  report  to  you.  I 
saw  him  here,  in  this  house,  the  evening  after 
the  money  was  lost." 

Weber  looked  to  see  Aunt  Mary  surprised  at 
this  announcement,  but  she  merely  looked  re- 
lieved and  thankful.  Perhaps  she  had  already 
suspected  who  was  the  strange  prowler  about 
the  premises  that  moonlight  night. 

"This  will  account  for  some  things  I  couldn't 
explain  at  the  time,"  he  added.  "I  was  very 
sorry  I  had  to  keep  such  a  secret." 

"Oh,  that  is  excusable,  Weber,"  Aunt  Mary 
replied  earnestly.  "I  am  only  too  glad  that 
you  can  tell  us  now." 
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Then,  led  on  by  Mr.  Allen's  judiciously  put 
questions,  he  detailed  all  the  circumstances  of 
Ray  Vancey's  nocturnal  visit.  The  cashier 
seemed  to  make  a  mental  note  of  everything, 
and  nodded  with  grim  satisfaction  at  some  of 
the  information  he  drew  out.  He  mused  a  mo- 
ment, then  said,  — 

"I  hear  you  have  had  quite  a  valuable  watch 
presented  to  you  by  a  generous  friend.  May  I 
ask  who  that  friend  was?  " 

"  Certainly  you  may,"  Weber  replied.  "I've 
just  told  my  mother  about  it.  Ray  Vancey 
gave  it  to  me.  But  he  couldn't  have  bought  it 
with  that  money,  for  I  have  had  it  for  some 
time." 

"Not  with  that  money;  very  true,"  said  Mr. 
Allen  with  significant  emphasis.  "But  we 
don't  know  yet  how  long  he  may  have  been 
carrying  on  his  peculations.  Young  men  with 
small  salaries  don't  often  make  such  presents, 
unless  it  is  with  money  not  honestly  obtained. 
Or  perhaps  he  was  under  some  special  obliga- 
tion to  you?" 

Weber  stood  with  lips  apart,  panting  a  little. 
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seeing  to  what  dangerous  ground  this  question 
was  likely  to  force  him,  and  not  knowing  just 
how  to  parry  it. 

"Can't  you  answer  that,  my  son?"  his 
mother  anxiously  inquired,  putting  an  arm 
about  him,  and  drawing  him  near  the  chair 
where  she  sat. 

"  Yes ;  I  can  answer  it,"  he  said  stiffly.  "  Ray 
thought  I  had  done  him  a  favor.  But  that  is 
something  I  don't  care  to  talk  about  now. 
Only,  let  me  say,  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  affair  of  the  robbery.  Do  you 
believe  me,  Mr.  Allen?" 

"  Certainly ;  when  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
here  declares  a  thing  is  positively  so,  I  am 
bound  to  believe  him,"  said  the  cashier,  with  a 
polite  smile,  and  a  movement  of  his  head  to- 
ward the  boy's  mother. 

Just  then  Jane,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
sent  on  an  errand,  entered  the  room,  and  an- 
nounced that  she  had  found  old  Mr.  Rawlins, 
and  brought  him  to  the  door. 

The  old  man  entered,  hat  in  hand,  smirking, 
and  evidently  well  pleased  with  the  importance 
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of  the  testimony  he  was  expected  to  give. 
Weber  knew  him  well,  having  kept  up  a  pleas- 
ant acquaintance  with  him  since  the  day  when 
he  and  his  hand-cart  brought  the  boy's  trunk 
to  the  house. 

"  Wai,  yes,"  he  said,  when  questioned  by  Mr. 
Allen.  "I  remember  toler'ble  well  about  the 
man  I  see  a-comin'  out  of  Mis'  Grier's  barn 
airly  that  mornin'.  He  limped  perdijus  when 
he  fust  come  out,  like  as  if  he  had  jest  got 
hurt ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  to 
git  a  leetle  over  his  lameness  arter  he  passed 
the  gate." 

"  About  what  time  was  it,  Mr.  Rawlins  ?  " 
the  cashier  asked. 

"I  don't  know  perzacly,"  the  old  man  re- 
plied, speaking  with  an  air  of  importance  ;  "  but 
it  must  'a'  been  somewheres  not  fur  from  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  vicinity  of  between  half- 
past  three  and  four  o'clock.  I'm  gen'ly  a  poor 
sleeper  arter  three,  and  it  bein'  hot  weather,  I 
had  started  out  to  beat  a  carpet  on  the  Common, 
in  the  cool  of  the  day.  I  had  it  on  my  hand- 
cart; an'  when  I  see  the  chap  come  trampin' 
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out  of  the  barn,  I  stopped  jest  as  I'd  got  a  lee  tie 
out  of  his  sight,  beyend  the  corner  of  the  house. 
An'  there  I  was  waitin'  for  him  when  he  come 
through  the  gate. 

"'  Good-mornin','  I  says. 

" '  Fine  mornin','  he  says,  perlite  as  ever  you 
see  a  feller. 

"'You're  stirrin'  airly,  's  well's  me,'  I  says, 
suspicionin'  what  he  had  been  up  to. 

" '  Yes,'  he  says  ;  4  I'm  a  friend  of  the  family. 
I  stayed  here  overnight,  and  now  I've  got  to 
hurry  for  a  train.  I  wish  your  carriage  was  a 
little  bigger,'  he  says,  4  and  I'd  hire  you  to  take 
me.' 

"Then  he  went  one  way  an'  I  t'other.  I 
wa'n't  quite  at  ease  in  my  mind  about  him," 
the  old  man  continued ;  "  an'  when  I  met  the 
night  watchman  on  Tremont  Street  I  told  him 
what  I  had  obsarved.  Then  when  he  said  he'd 
seen  a  suspicious  character  prowlin'  about  the 
house  late  the  night  afore,  I  misdoubted  still 
more ;  so  as  I  come  along  back  with  my  carpet, 
I  stopped  in,  and  asked  Jane  if  the  family  had 
been  robbed." 
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He  could  not  give  a  very  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion of  either  the  man's  face  or  dress. 

"  Only,"  he  said,  "  he  was  young,  an'  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  an'  he  carried  a  satchel  in 
his  hand.  An'  one  thing  partic'lar  I  noticed. 
When  he  spoke,  his  upper  lip  had  a  way  of 
twitch-twitchin',  off  at  the  left-hand  upper 
corner." 

"  That  fixes  him !  "  said  Mr.  Allen  with  a 
smile.  "  It  was  Ray  Vancey ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  what  he  did  with  that  money." 
He  spoke  with  quiet  conviction,  and  turned 
to  Weber.  "Did  you  notice  any  symptoms  of 
lameness  in  our  friend  when  he  came  to  you  in 
the  evening? " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Weber. 

"I  begin  to  see  it  all  clearly,"  the  cashier 
added,  rising.  "  It's  growing  dusk,  and  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  this  evening  it  must  be  done 
at  once.  Miss  Grier,  have  you  any  objection  to 
our  searching  your  barn  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  Aunt  Mary  replied. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

WHAT  WAS  DISCOVERED  IN   THE  LOFT 

WEBER  hoped  that  nobody  was  looking  at 
him ;  for  he  felt  that  the  blood  had  all  gone  out 
of  his  face,  and  left  it  blanched  with  fear.  It 
wasn't  the  bank's  money  he  thought  of  now, 
but  his  own  hidden  gold,  in  the  barn  that  was 
to  be  searched. 

His  only  hope  was  that  the  loft  would  not  be 
observed.  He  went  out  with  Mr.  Allen,  offer- 
ing to  show  him  the  premises  and  aid  in  the  ex- 
amination. Old  Mr.  Rawlins  also  accompanied 
them,  and  Mr.  Gove  soon  followed. 

"It's  a  terrible  hole  to  get  around  in," 
Weber  remarked,  suppressing  his  agitation,  as 
he  threw  open  the  barn  door. 

"Just  the  place  one  would  choose  to  hide 
anything  in  ! "  Mr.  Allen  exclaimed  gleefully. 
"Had  you  ever  shown  it  to  him?" 
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"  Yes ;  he  looked  in  here  once  or  twice,  some 
time  ago,"  Weber  replied. 

"The  only  way,"  suggested  old  Mr.  Rawlins, 
who  had  been  invited  to  join  in  the  search,  "is 
to  think  where  we'd  'a'  been  apt  to  hide  sump 
thin'  on  short  notice,  under  the  same  sarcum* 
stances,  and  look  there.  Don't  you  say  so,  Mr. 
Gove  ?  " 

Mr.  Gove  was  partly  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
thought  they  ought  to  be  rather  more  system- 
atic in  their  investigation.  The  daylight  was 
waning;  the  recesses  of  the  barn  were  growing 
shadowy.  Mr.  Allen  asked  Weber  if  he  would 
bring  a  light. 

Weber  left  the  three  men  moving  article  by 
article  of  the  old  furniture,  and  examining  every 
nook  as  they  passed  on ;  and  he  found  them 
still  thus  engaged  when  he  hastened  back  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  lantern.  The  loft  had  evi- 
dently not  yet  been  thought  of;  and  as  there 
was  no  visible  mode  of  access  to  it,  it  might  re- 
main unsearched,  unless  the  ladder  should  be 
unmasked  and  noticed.  His  immediate  fears 
were  for  that. 
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But  suddenly  Mr.  Allen  stopped  and  looked 
up. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said.  "Vancey 
must  have  got  lamed  by  a  fall.  What's  that 
up  there?" 

"Jest  an  old  dove-cote,"  Mr.  Rawlins  re- 
plied, "with  floorin'  enough  to  git  up  to  it. 
They  used  to  be  a  little  ladder;  wonder  if 
they's  sech  a  thing  lay  in'  around  anywheres 
now?" 

"  I've  seen  a  piece  of  a  ladder  somewhere ; 
but  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  get 
up  there,"  said  Weber. 

"There's  a  broken  board,"  said  Mr.  Allen, 
holding  up  the  lantern,  "and  this  must  be  a 
piece  of  it,  here  on  the  floor.  Likely  as  not 
that's  where  he  got  his  fall!  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  use  searching  this  first  floor  any 
farther.  Can  you  get  us  a  ladder  somewhere, 
Mr.  Rawlins  ?  " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Gove,  who  had  made  his 
way  behind  the  loom,  "here  is  the  very  thing 
that  is  wanted ! "  And  he  held  up  Weber's 
"piece  of  a  ladder." 
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The  boy  tried  to  cry  out  cheerily,  "Yes, 
that's  it!"  but  the  words  died  in  his  throat. 
His  last  hope  died  with  them.  That  his  em- 
ployer, the  father  of  Luella,  and  his  mother's 
friend,  who  had  also  been  to  him  more  a  friend 
than  a  master,  was  there  to  witness  it,  added 
bitterness  to  the  disgrace  which  he  saw  im- 
pending. 

"Ah!"  aspirated  the  cashier  triumphantly; 
"now  we  shall  make  a  discovery!" 

"  Can  you  venture  up  there,  Mr.  Rawlins  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Gove.  "  Not  such  a  very  bad  apology 
for  a  ladder,  after  all ! "  And  he  placed  it 
against  the  edge  of  the  loft. 

"  In  my  younger  days  I'd  gone  up  there  like  a 
cat  up  a  tree  with  a  pack  o'  dogs  arter  her!"  re- 
plied the  old  man.  "But  now  I'd  ruther  feel  o' 
the  rounds  and  j'ints  'fore  settin'  foot  on  'em." 

Weber  saw  a  chance.  "Let  me  go!"  he 
volunteered,  stepping  forward  eagerly.  "  I  am 
the  lightest." 

His  foot  was  already  on  the  lowest  rung, 
when  Mr.  Allen  laid  a  restraining  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 
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"Thank  you,  Weber,"  he  said.  "I  will  go 
up  myself." 

As  he  cautiously  ascended,  having  first  given 
Mr.  Gove  the  lantern  to  hold,  and  then  reached 
down  for  it  from  above,  the  boy  shrank  back 
toward  the  door,  and  was  for  a  moment  minded 
to  run  away,  rather  than  face  the  certain  ex- 
posure of  his  course  of  deception.  But  at  the 
door  he  met  Jane. 

"What  are  they  doing  up  there?  Finding 
the  stolen  money?"  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  muttered.  "  But  I  know 
what  they  will  find.  What  you  found  in  my 
bureau  once,  and  what  I  wish  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea !  " 

"Then  you  didn't  give  it  back  to  Vancey  ?  " 
she  whispered.  "I  was  afraid  so!  But  it's 
nothing  that  can  hurt  you!"  Her  plain,  good 
face  was  full  of  earnest  sympathy. 

"No;  only  if  I  hadn't  done  a  foolish  thing  in 
getting  it,  and  told  foolish  and  wicked  things 
in  keeping  it  a  secret!"  he  said  despairingly, 
as  he  watched  Mr.  Allen,  lantern  in  hand,  wa- 
rily trying  the  boards. 
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"  I'm  so  sorry  it  has  happened  just  now ! " 
said  Jane.  "  Mrs.  Gove  and  her  daughter  have 
just  called  to  see  your  mother." 

"  They,  too !  "  murmured  the  wretched  youth. 

Mr.  Allen  had  by  this  time  found  the  pigeon- 
boxes,  and  was  exploring  them  with  the  lantern. 
His  hand  was  already  in  the  one  where  Weber's 
treasure  was  concealed.  Now  he  was  upsetting 
the  flower-pot ;  and  now  he  was  holding  up  the 
soiled  linen  pouch  by  its  neck. 

"We  may  as  well  take  what  we  can  find," 
he  said ;  "  catch  this,  one  of  you !  " 

Old  Mr.  Rawlins  held  up  both  hands,  and 
uttered  a  quaint  exclamation  of  amazement  as 
the  object  slipped  through  them,  and  struck  the 
floor  with  a  sharp,  clinking  thud. 

"  Gold,  sure  fancy  !  "  he  said,  stooping  to  take 
it  up.  "  Nothin'  else  in  natur's  so  hefty  fur  the 
bulk.  It's  what  you're  arter,  Mr.  Allen." 

"No,  it's  not,"  said  Weber,  stepping  quickly 
forward.  "  This  belongs  to  me."  But  as  he 
reached  to  take  it,  Mr.  Gove  intercepted  his 
hand. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  will  take 
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possession  of  it,"  he  said ;  while  the  cashier 
called  excitedly  from  the  loft,  "  Here's  more 
of  his  plunder !  This  is  what  we  are  hunting 
for  !  "  drawing  forth  from  another  of  the  pigeon- 
boxes  a  very  different  sort  of  package.  "  Ha, 
ha !  Mr.  Ray  Vancey !  you  were  cunning,  but 
not  quite  cunning  enough !  Take  it,  some 
one  !  "  And  he  tossed  it  down  to  the  chuck- 
ling old  man. 


TAKE    IT,    SOME    ONE.1 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

"  I  WILL  TELL  THE  TRUTH  !  " 

EVERYBODY  seemed  to  know  before  it  was 
opened  that  it  contained  the  money  stolen  from 
the  bank.  Such  astounding  proof  of  his  friend's 
guilt  made  Weber  almost  forget  for  a  moment 
what  before  he  had  chiefly  feared,  overwhelm- 
ing him  with  a  sense  of  the  greater  danger  into 
which  he  had  been  led. 

"O  Mr.  Allen!  Mr.  Gove !  "  he  exclaimed, 
the  shock  throwing  him  back  upon  his  native 
truth  and  sincerity,  "  do  believe  me  !  I  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  money,  and  to 
this  minute  I  felt  sure  he  hadn't  stolen  it.  But 
the  other  I  will  tell  you  and  my  mother  all 
about !  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  bank  has  any 
claim  upon  that;  we'll  see,"  said  Mr.  Allen. 
"I  suppose  it  is  due  to  your  mother  that  we 
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should  inform  her  at  once,  so  that  she  can  hear 
your  explanation,  and  employ  counsel  for  you 
if  necessary." 

"I  don't  need  any  counsel!"  Weber  ex- 
claimed, in  the  depths  of  humility  and  distress. 
"  Let  Mr.  Gove  be  my  counsel.  I  will  tell  the 
truth !  " 

Mr.  Gove  seemed  touched  by  the  boy's  reli- 
ance upon  his  justice  and  his  friendship;  and 
at  his  suggestion  they  went  into  the  house. 
There  Mr.  Allen,  at  the  lamp-lighted  sitting- 
room  table,  examined  and  identified  the  bundles 
of  bank-bills  contained  in  the  package;  while 
Weber,  in  the  presence  of  all,  with  an  emotion 
deeper  than  diffidence  or  mere  shame,  told  how 
he  had  obtained  the  rouleaux  of  gold  and  the 
notes  in  Vancey's  handwriting,  which  Mr. 
Gove  took  from  the  pouch. 

His  mother  clung  convulsively  to  his  hand 
with  both  hers ;  and  his  Grandmother  Grier 
and  Aunt  Mary  listened  with  the  greatest  sur- 
prise to  his  story.  He  felt  Luella  regarding 
him  with  wondering  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Gove  with 
looks  of  grave  disappointment;  so  at  least  he 
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fancied,  for  he  had  not  the  courage  to  meet 
their  gaze.  He  believed  that  even  Jane,  whom, 
after  all  her  kindness  shown  him,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  deceive,  must  despise  him  now.  But 
he  attempted  no  excuses  for  himself,  only  say- 
ing at  the  close  of  his  confession,  — 

"  I  never  meant  to  be  dishonest ;  and  now  I'm 
glad  the  secret  is  out.  It  has  been  more  trouble 
to  me  than  the  money  is  worth.  And  if  some- 
thing hadn't  happened  I  might  have  ended  by 
doing  just  what  Ray  Vancey  has  done.  He 
didn't  start  out  to  wrong  anybody,  I'm  sure; 
but  he  drew  a  prize,  and  then  kept  on  buying 
more  tickets,  trying  one  thing  and  another, 
spending  money  and  running  into  debt,  until 
—  I  hope  you  won't  be  too  hard  on  him,  Mr. 
Allen !  "  he  exclaimed,  momentarily  forgetting 
his  own  catastrophe  to  plead  for  his  friend. 

"  You  are  sure  the  secret  is  out  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Allen.  "  Well,  I  am  not.  I  believe  there's 
a  secret  within  the  secret.  The  bank  lost  a 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  about  the  time  you 
say  you  received  the  prize.  We  didn't  suspect 
Vancey  then,  for  the  money  was  mysteriously 
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stolen  from  the  vault.  We  kept  quiet  about 
it,  and  watched  and  waited." 

"  O  Mr.  Allen !  "  cried  Weber  in  horror. 

"  I  have  now  but  little  doubt  Vancey  took 
the  gold,  and  used  you  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing it.  It  was  a  cunning  plan.  He  is  a 
wily  scoundrel." 

"  And  I  spent  ten  dollars  of  it !  "  groaned  We- 
ber. "  Then  I  took  ten  more,  and  have  spent 
about  half  of  that.  And  the  watch  was  paid 
for  with  stolen  money !  Mother,  mother  I  "  he 
sobbed,  wild  with  remorse  and  grief,  "how  can 
I  pay  all  that  money  back  ?  For  I  must  do  it. 
I !  —  not  you,  nor  anybody  else  !  I  might  give 
up  the  two-acre  lot  that  father  left  me  in  his 
will !  " 

"You  can't  do  that  until  you  come  of  age. 
But  we  will  manage  some  way,"  she  said,  sob- 
bing too,  with  her  clinging  arm  about  him. 
"  For  you  are  right,  my  darling  boy !  It  must 
all  be  paid  back." 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  cashier.  "I 
am  still  more  sorry  for  Vancey  and  his  friends. 
For  we  must  make  an  example  of  him,"  he 
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added  sternly ;  "an  example  that  is  much 
needed  in  these  times  of  ruinous  speculation 
and  the  desire  to  get  rich  too  fast.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Gove  ?  " 

"  I  do  most  decidedly,"  Mr.  Gove  as  sternly 
replied. 

"As  for  the  watch,  we'll  return  that  to  the 
man  who  sold  it  to  Vancey,"  said  the  cashier. 
"  So,  Mrs.  Lockridge,  you'll  only  have  to  repay 
the  money  Weber  used." 

"Ah!  I  wish  that  could  be  all  Weber's 
punishment,"  said  Mr.  Gove. 

After  that  Weber  could  have  no  doubt  —  if 
he  had  been  in  doubt  at  all  —  as  to  what  his 
own  sentence  would  be.  Mr.  Gove  waited 
until  the  cashier  was  gone,  then  said  to  Mrs. 
Lockridge,  — 

"  For  your  sake,  and  for  his  own,  I  hoped 
to  keep  your  son  with  us,  and  to  see  him  some 
day  step  into  the  firm  as  the  older  members 
stepped  out.  And  we  all  regarded  him  as  a 
lad  of  fine  promise  for  a  while.  Then  he  began 
to  fail  in  attention  to  business;  and  for  some 
time  I  have  had  to  stand  between  him  and  our 
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Mr.  Towne.  Mr.  Overborne  and  I  thought  he 
was  too  much  under  Birdsey's  influence.  But 
now  I  see  there  were  other  influences  at  work, 
and  that  Mr.  Towne  was  probably  right.  Much 
as  I  shall  regret  to  part  with  him,  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  he  is  not  the  boy  for  us." 

Mrs.  Gove  and  Luella  had  withdrawn  be- 
fore this  climax  of  the  boy's  humiliation  was 
reached.  His  mother  bowed  her  stricken  head, 
still  clinging  to  him  with  signs  of  passionate 
grief.  For  a  while  he  struggled  manfully  with 
his  feelings,  then  giving  way  to  a  storm  of  sobs 
and  tears,  he  broke  from  her  embrace,  and 
rushed  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

A  CONFESSION  AND  A  SURPRISE 

MRS.  LOCKRIDGE  made  her  Boston  friends 
but  a  brief  visit :  there  could  not  be  much 
pleasure  in  it  to  any  one  after  what  had  oc- 
curred; and  Weber,  who  was  to  return  home 
with  her,  was  impatient  to  be  gone. 

As  the  cashier  confidently  expected,  the  pre- 
tended thousand-dollar  prize  proved  to  be  the 
gold  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  Brookford 
Bank. 

That  Ray  should  have  adopted  the  method 
he  did  to  conceal  it,  seemed  to  his  friends  al- 
most as  inconceivable  as  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  taking  that  or  any 
other  sum  from  his  employers;  nor  was  the 
explanation  of  his  motives,  which  he  gave 
in  a  written  "  confession,"  altogether  satis- 
factory. 
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"  When  I  announced  to  Weber  that  his  ticket 
had  drawn  a  prize,  I  actually  supposed  that  was 
the  case.  It  was  a  mistake  due  to  my  own 
carelessness,  and  my  haste  to  tell  him  the  good 
news.  I  had  scratched  off  a  hurried  memoran- 
dum of  his  number  when  I  sent  him  the  ticket ; 
but  I  had  made  a  figure  5  to  look  so  much  like 
a  3,  the  horizontal  pencil-mark  at  the  top  be- 
ing scarcely  perceptible,  that  when  I  received 
the  printed  list  of  the  prizes,  I  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  number,  3,584,  and  the  one 
that  had  taken  the  thousand-dollar  prize,  3,384, 
were  the  same. 

"  I  never  dreamed  what  an  error  I  had  com- 
mitted until  he  gave  me  his  ticket  in  order  that 
I  might  draw  the  money  for  him.  That  was  in 
my  room  at  Park  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  July 
Fourth.  When  I  saw  the  actual  number,  it 
was  as  if  a  cannon-ball  had  struck  me.  I 
couldn't  tell  him  then,  it  was  so  sudden ;  I 
knew  what  a  terrible  disappointment  it  would 
be  to  him  to  know  the  truth.  I  thought  if  I 
could  gain  a  little  time,  and  break  it  to  him 
by  letter,  I  could  make  it  easier  for  him,  and 
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certainly  a  good  deal  easier  for  me.  And  I 
confess  that  another  thing  occurred  to  me. 

"  At  the  very  moment,  my  mind  went  to  the 
piles  of  gold  in  the  bank  vault,  which  I  had 
more  than  once  seen  ways  of  taking.  My  own 
needs  were  great,  for  which  reason  I  had  been 
almost  as  jubilant  over  his  supposed  good  luck 
as  he  was;  for  I  was  sure  he  would  make  lib- 
eral loans  to  me  out  of  the  money  I  had  been 
the  means  of  securing  for  him.  I  was  in  a 
predicament  where  I  felt  I  must  do  something 
for  him,  and  for  myself  at  the  same  time. 
Before  I  got  back  to  Brookford  my  plan  was 
matured.  It  was  partly  as  a  favor  to  him  that 
I  first  determined  to  take  the  bank's  money, 
and  let  him  think  it  was  the  prize,  really  mean- 
ing to  allow  him  a  share  of  it  for  the  conven- 
ience I  would  make  of  him  in  hiding  it,  and 
relying  upon  my  influence  over  him  to  enable 
me  to  get  back  the  greater  portion  in  such  sums 
as  I  needed.  The  success  of  that  scheme  em- 
boldened me  to  take  the  larger  amount  after- 
wards." 

So  much  for  the  confession.     "  Partly  as  a 
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favor"  to  Weber  was  not  perhaps  so  absurd  a 
pretence  as  might  be  supposed.  Ray  was  really 
a  generous-hearted  fellow  in  his  way,  which 
was  by  no  means  a  wise  way,  as  we  have  seen. 
That  he  would  have  shrunk  from  acknowl- 
edging his  blunder,  in  prematurely  announcing 
the  success  of  Weber's  number,  we  may  readily 
believe;  to  his  weak  moral  nature  any  excuse 
or  expedient  would  have  appeared  better  than 
that.  For  the  rest,  if  much  of  his  conduct 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  ordi- 
nary good  sense  and  prudence,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  these  are  qualities  in  which  wrong-doers 
of  his  class  are  sure  to  be  found  lacking ;  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  prefer  crooked  and 
crafty  ways  to  paths  that  lie  in  the  light. 

Mrs.  Lockridge  lost  no  time  in  repaying  the 
small  share  of  the  bank's  money  Weber  had 
spent.  The  boy  himself  had  the  satisfaction 
of  handing  it  over  the  counter  to  the  smiling 
and  friendly  cashier. 

Then  a  few  days   later   came  a   surprise  — 
a  great  and  joyful  surprise  to  more  than  one. 
Weber  took  from  the  Brookford  post-office  a 
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letter  addressed  to  his  mother  in  the  well- 
known  handwriting  of  his  kind  but  just  friend 
Mr.  Gove.  The  merchant  wrote,  — 

"  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  come  to  the 
decision  I  did  regarding  your  son ;  and  I  should 
have  been  a  good  deal  shaken  in  it  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  for  the  best.  I  was  quite  as  much 
touched  by  the  fact  that  neither  he  nor  you 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint  as  I  was  by  the 
pleadings  of  my  wife  and  daughter,  who 
thought  I  ought  to  give  him  another  chance. 
Our  Mr.  Towne  was  pleased,  of  course  ;  but 
Mr.  Overhome  feared  I  had  been  a  little  too 
severe.  But  your  son's  repentance,  and  his 
wish  to  repay  the  money  and  the  price  of  the 
watch  out  of  the  little  property  he  is  to  inherit, 
have  influenced  me  more  than  anything  else. 

"So  I  have  this  new  proposition  to  make," 
he  went  on.  "  Let  Weber  stay  with  you,  take 
his  vacation,  and  think  the  matter  over ;  then 
if  he  wishes  to  come  back,  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  he  is  expected  to  do  for 
us,  and  of  what  we  always  wish  to  do  for  our 
boys,  let  him  come." 
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And  did  Weber  go  back?  Rather  ask 
whether  he  had  learned  that  lesson  of  con- 
duct, of  manly  truthfulness  and  patient  atten- 
tion to  duty,  which  alone  could  fit  him  for 
the  noblest  success  and  the  purest  happiness, 
in  whatever  place  or  station  he  might  be. 

Then  for  an  answer  look  in  your  own  heart. 
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DENMARK. 

2.  Northern  Lands;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  RUSSIA  AND  PRUSSIA. 

3.  Cross  and  Crescent;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  TURKEY  AND  GREECE 

4.  Sunny  Shores;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA. 
6.  Vine  and  Olive;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
6.  Isles  of  the  Sea;  OR,  YOUNG  AMERICA  HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

•'  OLIVER  OPTIC  is  a  nom  deplume  that  is  known  and  loved  by  almost  everjl 
boy  of  intelligence  in  the  land.  We  have  seen  a  highly  intellectual  and  world-] 
weary  man,  a  cynic  whose  heart  was  somewhat  embittered  by  its  large  experi- 
ence of  human  nature,  take  up  one  of  OLIVER  OPTIC'S  books,  and  read  it  at* 
eitting,  neglecting  his  work  in  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  the  pages.  When 
a  mature  and  exceedingly  well-informed  mind,  long  despoiled  of  all  ite  fresn*, 
aess,  can  thus  rind  pleasure  in  a  book  for  boys,  no  additional  words  of  «rcco 
•sedation  are  needed."— Sunday  Times. 

LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO.,  Boston 


THE    START    IN    LIFE    SERIES 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDQB 

Cloth    Illustrated    Price  per  volume,  $1.00 

A  Start  in  Life  :   A  STORY  OF  THB 
GENESEE  COUNTRY. 

In  this  story  the  author  recounts  the  hard- 
ships of  a  young  lad  in  his  first  endeavor  to 
start  out  for  himself.  It  is  a  tale  that  is  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  budding  hopes. 

'"    Biding  His  Time. 

"It  is  full  of  spirit  and  adventure,  and 
presents  a  plucky  hero  who  was  willing  to 
'bide  his  time,'  no  matter  how  great  the 
expectations  that  he  indulged  in  from  his 
uncle's  vast  wealth,  which  he  did  not  in  the 
least  covet."  —  Boston  Home  Journal. 

The  Kelp-  Gatherers  *  A  STORY  OF  THE  MAINE  COAST. 

A  bright  and  readable  story,  with  all  the  hints  of  character  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life,  in  depicting  which  the  author  is  an  acknowl- 
edged master. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager,  AND  OTHER  BIPEDS. 

Every  new  story  which  Mr.  Trowbridge  begins  is  followed  through 
successive  chapters  by  thousands  who  have  read  and  re-read  many  times 
his  preceding  tales.  One  of  his  greatest  charms  is  his  absolute  truthful- 
ness.  He  does  not  depict  lit^e  saints,  or  incorrigible  rascals,  but  justly*. 


The  Lottery  Ticket. 


"This  is  one  of  the  many  popular  stories  written  by  this  well-known 
author,  whose  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  makes  it  a  welcome  arrival 
to  most  of  the  young  people  who  read.  The  moral  is  always  good,  the 
influence  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  characters  so  portrayed  that  the 
right  is  always  rewarded  and  the  wrong  fails  to  prosper." — Dubuquel 
fowa,  Herald. 

The  Adventures  of  David  Vane  and  David  Crane, 

A  strong,  homely,  humorous  story  of  the  everyday  life  of  Americai 
country-bred  boys,  by  one  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  living  ston 
teller  in  his  peculiar  vein. 

F»r  salt  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

BOSTON 


The  Tide-Mill  Stories 

By  J.  T.  TROWBR1DOB 

Potaraa.    CZoft,    Illustrated.    Price  per  volume,  fi-86 


Phil  and  His  Friends. 

The  her*  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  from  drink  got  Into  debt,  and,  after  hav- 
ing given  a  paper  to  a  creditor  authorizing  him  to  keep  the  sou  as  a  se- 
curity for  his  claim,  ran  away,  leaving  poor  Phil  a  bond  slave.  The  story 
involves  a  great  many  unexpected  incidents,  some  of  which  are  painful  and 
some  comic.  Phil  manfully  works  for  a  year  cancelling  his  father's  debt, 
and  then  escapes.  The  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  and  the  story  is  ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

The  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide-Mill. 

'* '  The  Tinkham  Brothers '  were  the  devoted  sons  of  an  invalid  mother.  The 
Story  tells  how  they  purchased  a  tide-mill,  which  afterwards,  by  the  ill-will 
and  obstinacy  of  neighbors,  became  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  them.  It 
tells  also  how,  by  discretion  and  the  exercise  of  a  peaceable  spirit,  they  at 
last  overcome  all  difficulties."  —  Christian  Obaervcr,  Louisville,  £jf. 

The  Satin-wood  Box. 

"  Mr.  Trowbrldge  has  always  a  purpose  in  his  writings,  and  this  time  he 
has  undertaken  to  show  how  very  near  an  innocent  boy  can  come  to  the 
guilty  edge  and  yet  be  able  by  fortunate  circumstances  to  rid  himself  of  all 
suspicion  of  evil.  There  is  something  winsome  about  the  hero  ;  but  he  has 
a  singular  way  of  falling  into  bad  luck,  although  the  careful  reader  will 
never  feel  the  least  disposed  to  doubt  his  honesty."— Syracuse  Standard. 

The  Little  Master. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  schoolmaster,  his  trials,  disappointments,  and  final 
victory.  It  will  recall  to  many  a  man  nis  experience  in  teaching  pupils,  and 
in  managing  their  opinionated  and  self-willed  parents.  The  story  has  the 
charm  which  is  always  found  in  Mr.  Trowbridge's  works. 

"Many  a  teacher  could  profit  by  reading  of  this  plucky  little  school- 
master." —Journal  of  Education. 

His  One  Fault. 

«'  As  for  the  hero  of  this  story  <  His  One  Fault*  was  absent-mindedness. 
He  forgot  to  lock  his  uncle's  stable  door,  and  the  horse  was  stolen.  In 
seeking  to  recover  the  stolen  horse,  he  unintentionally  stole  another.  In 
trying  to  restore  the  wrong  horse  to  his  rightful  owner,  he  was  himself  ar- 
rested. After  no  end  of  comic  and  dolorous  adventures,  he  surmounted  all 
his  misfortunes  by  downright  pluck  and  genuine  good  feeling.  It  is  a  noble 
contribution  to  juvenile  literature."— Woman'*  Journal. 

Peter  Budstone. 

"  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge's '  Peter  Budstone'  Is  another  of  those  altogether 
good  and  wholesome  books  for  boys  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too 
highly.  This  author  shows  us  convincingly  how  juvenile  reading  may  be 
made  vivacious  and  interesting,  and  yet  teach  sound  and  clean  lessons. 
*Peter  Budstone '  shows  forcibly  the  folly  and  crime  of '  hazing.'  It  is  the 
story  of  a  noble  young  fellow  whose  reason  is  irreparably  overthrown  by 
the  savage  treatment  he  received  from  some  of  his  associates  at  college. 
It  is  a  powerful  little  book,  and  we  wish  every  schoolboy  and  college  youth 
«ould  read  it."— Philadelphia  American. 
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THE  TOBY  TRAFFORD  SERIES 


BT 


By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDQE 


Time  Volumes.   .    .     Cloth.    .    .    Illustrated 
Price  per  volume     ........    $1.25 


The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford. 

"A  new  story  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  is,  like  all  Mr.  Trowbridge's  fiction,  the 
good  wine  that  needs  no  bush.  The  plot  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  still  so 
natural  that  it  all  might  happen  in  a  thousand  places.  Its  scenes  and  its 
people  are  everywhere;  only  few  writers  hare  Trowbridge's  eyes  to  see 
them.  The  hero  is  not  an  impossibly  good  boy,  but  he  has  manly  instincts ; 
and  he  is  kept  from  follies  and  mistakes  by  the  counsels  of  an  excellent 
mother,  and  of  his  wise  and  noble-hearted  schoolmaster.  Boys  will  follow 
his  career  and  his  good  and  bad  fortune  with  genuine  interest."—  Boston 
Budget. 

Father  Brighthopes  ;  AN  OLD  CLERGYMAN'S  VACATION. 

•'  To  the  many  friends  which  this  book  will  doubtless  gain  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that  Father  Brighthopes  of  the  story  gains  that  cheery  name  by  his 
readiness  to  always  see  the  bright  and  not  the  dark  side  of  any  difficulty, 
great  or  small.  The  few  weeks  which  he  spent  with  his  friends,  the  Roy- 
dons,  wrought  a  change  in  their  daily  life  as  marked  as  it  was  pleasant.  The 
writings  of  Trowbridge  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  since  almost 
everyone  is  familiar  with  his  straightforward,  simple  style,  underlying 
which  there  is  not  a  little  humor  as  well  as  pathos."— Chicago  Times. 

Woodie  Thorpe's  Pilgrimage,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

"  The  scenes  are  full  of  human  interest  and  lifelikeness,  and  will  please 
many  an  old  reader,  as  well  as  the  younger  folks,  for  whose  delectation  it  is 
intended.  As  in  all  the  books  of  this  author  the  spirit  is  manly,  sincere, 
and  in  the  best  sense  moral.  There  is  no  "  goody  "  talk  and  no  cant,  but 
principles  of  truthfulness,  integrity,  and  self-reliance  are  quietly  inculcated 
by  example.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  boy  will  be  the  better  for  reading 
books  like  this."— St.  Botolph. 


For  tale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  publishers.       Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  tent  free. 
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The  Trowbridge  Novels 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE 

Eight  Volume*     Cloth.     New  uniform  binding.    Price  $1.50  eocfc. 

Neighbor  Jackwood.     New  Revised  Edition,  with  Autobio- 
graphical Chapter. 

"  It  sparkles  with  wit,  it  is  liquid  with  humor,  it  has  the  unmistakable 
tou'  h  of  nature,  and  it  has  a  procession  of  characters  like  a  novel  of  fccott ; 
indeed,  in  many  ways  it  recalls  that  great  master."  —John  Burroughs. 

Neighbor's  Wives. 

"A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  this  favorite author  s 
books.  It  will  be  read  with  fresh  interest  by  many  who  have  welcomed  it 
In  earlier  editions,  and  to  those  who  now  give  it  their  first  reading  it  will 
yield  delightful  entertainment,  and  unfold  lessons  that  will  live  long  in  the 
memory.' —  Gospel  Banner. 

Coupon  Bonds. 

"  'Coupon  Bonds'  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  published 
In  this  country.  It  is  a  most  happy  and  felicitous  stroke.  It  is  brim- 
ful  of  the  very  best  quality  of  humor,  — the  humor  that  grows  naturally 


Monthly. 

Cudjo's  Cave. 

"  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  best  stories.  His  readers  are  accus- 
tomed to  plenty  of  lively  incidents  and  exciting  adventures,  and  in  this 
volume  the  supply  is  surely  abundant.  The  story  opens  with  the  struggle 
of  a  Quaker  schoolmaster  in  Tennessee  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  exciting  scenes  attendant  upon  the  opening  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  North  and  South  are  portrayed  in  a  graphic  manner 
4  Cudjo's  Cave '  is  a  book  to  make  a  favorable  impression."  —  Capital. 

Three  Scouts. 

This  story  is  a  companion  to  "  Cudjo's  Cave  "  and  "  The  Drummer  Boy,** 
in  being  a  narrative  of  stormy  events  in  the  Civil  War,  when  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland,  under  Rosecrans,  and  the  Confederate  forces,  under 
Bragg,  were  battling  with  each  other  in  1862.  Yet  it  is  complete  in  itself  as 
a  story. 

The  Drummer  Boy.    Illustrated. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  so  famous  as  a  story -writer  that  another  ex* 
cellent  one  is  only  what  all  his  readers  expect.  It  is  a  story  of  the  late  war. 
and  of  a  boy  who  went  into  the  army  as  a  drummer,  and  who,  from  the  good 
instructions  of  a  fond  and  noble  mother,  sought  to  impart  to  his  rude  and 
reckless  companions  some  of  the  good  of  his  own  character. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

All  the  sterling  qualities  which  have  placed  Mr.  Trowbridge  among 
the  foremost  of.  American  novelists  are  to  t>e  found  in  this  new  romance. 
It  is  not  a  short  story  or  series  of  sketches  that  may  be  "  devoured  "  in  an 
hour,  but,  as  the  number  of  its  pages  testify,  a  full-blooded  romance,  alive 
with  incident,  and  overflowing  with  interest. 

Martin  Merrivale:   His  X  MARK. 

This  story  of  New  England  life  abounds  in  passages  of  rare  humor  and 
pathos.  Not  even  in  "  Coupon  Bonds  "  nor  in  "  Neighbor  Jackwood  "  has 
Trowbndge  created  characters  better  fitted  to  give  him  enduring  fame. 
Kc  one  can  read  the  story  without  seeing  that  the  author  has  put  his  whole 
soul  in  it. 

For  tale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Our  Complete  Catalogue  sent  free. 
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PHILLIPS    EXETER    SERIES 

By  A.   T.  DUDLEY 

Cloth,  I2mo    Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland    Price  per  volume,  $  1 .25 

FOLLOWING  THE    BALL 

HERE  is  an  up-to-date   story  presenting  American  boarding-school 
life  and  modern  athletics.     Football  is  an  important  feature,  but  it 
is  a  stoiy  of  character  formation  in  which  athletics  play  an  important  part. 

"  Mingled  with  the  story  of  football  is  another  and  higher  endeavor,  giving  the 
book  the  best  of  moral  tone." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

MAKING  THE  NINE 

THE  life  presented  is  that  of  a  real  school,  interesting,  diversified, 
and  full  of  striking  incidents.  The  athletics  are  technically  correct, 
while  the  characters  are  true  and  consistent  types  of  American  boyhood 
and  youth. 

•'The  story  is  healthful,  for,  while  it  exalts  athletics,  it  does  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  studious  habits  and  noble  character  are  imperative  needs  for  those  who 
would  win  success  in  life."— Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati. 

IN  THE  LINE 

npELLS  how  a  stalwart  young  student  won  his  position  as  guard,  and 
JL    made  equally  marked  progress  in  the  formation  of  character. 
"The  book  gives  boys  an  interesting  story,  much  football  information,  and  many 

lessons  in  true  manliness." — Watchman,  Boston. 

WITH  MASK  AND  MIT .' 

"T  T  7HILE  appealing  to  the  natural  normal  tastes  of  boys  for  fun  and 
V  V    interest  in  the  baseball,  the  book,  without  preaching,  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  building  up  of  character. 

"No  normal  boy  who  is  interested  in  our  great 
national  game  can  fail  to  find  interest  and  profit,  too, 
in  this  lively  boarding-school  story." 

—Interior,  Chicago. 

THE  GREAT  YEAR 

npHREE  manly   comrades,   captains  respect- 
JL    ively  of  the  baseball,  football,  and  track 
teams,  help  each  other  to  achieve  a  "great  year" 
of  triple  victory  over  their  traditional  rival. 

•'  It  is  a  fine,  inspiring  story  for  manly  boys."— N.  P. 
Christian  Advocate. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  Publishers, 
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